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By Felicia Hemans. 


We cannot do better than quote the preface to this charming little volume — 
‘* The following very simple compositions were written a few years ago, ex- 
clusively for the author's family circle, and without the remotest idea of their 


publication. 


humbly, useful. 
thoughts of childhood with the loveliness and solemnity diffused over the out- 


ward creation. Should they, prove acceptable, they may perhaps be followed 


DITBEALVRB. 








THE BAPTISED FLOWER. 
Unconscious thou that I was near, 

I saw thee weep and dar‘d not speak ; 
Trembled my heart to every tear, 

That trembled on thy youthful cheek ; 
And, as thou weeping watch'dst the night, 

What anguish o’er my bosom came! 
Till I discover'd with delight 

Those tears, attendants on my name. 


The holy quiet of that hour 
Shall never from my mem'ry part ; 
I would not intercept the show'r 
That rain’d down blisses on my heart. 
I watch'd those drops of purest dew, 
Lov'd one! I watch'd them when they fell, 
And glisten’d on a flowret blue, 
The name of which! will not tell,— 


—I will not tell, except to thee ; 
This tender secret to maintain 
Shall bind thee, dearest, more to me 
With a delicious mystic chain : 
Was not this flow’r baptis’d anew, 
As the sweet love-drop made it bow ’ 
That fragrant flow'r of tender blue, 
To love and us, so sacred now ! 





HYMNS FOR CHILDHOOD. 


18mo. pp. 65. Dublin, 1834. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


by a series of a character more entirely scriptural.” 
We subjoin the following simple and touching poew :— 


THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 
“*Oh! call my brother back to me! 
I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee— 
Where is my brother gone? 


The butterfly is glancing bright 
Acruss the sunbeam’s track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh! call my brother back ! 


The flowers run wild—the flowers we suwed 
Around our garden-tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh! call him back to me!’ 


‘He would not hear thy voice, fair child ! 
He siay not come to thee ; 

The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou'lt see. 


A rose’s brief bright life of joy, 
Soch unto him was given ; 

Go—thou must play alone, my boy! 
Thy brother is in heaven.’ 


* And has he left his birds and flowers ; 
And must I call in vain? 

And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again! 


And by the brook and in the glade 
Are all our wanderings o'er ? 

Oh! while my brother with me play'd, 
Would I had lov’d him more !’” 


T. ps T.C. 


Curry and Co.; London, 


for if the visitor left the chapel that night, he passed S 
atlength broke. S 


t 
t 


he appeared to carry something, pass in front of the confessional and approach 
the altar, before which, as well as S-— could discern, by the wavering and un- 
certain light of a single lamp, left burning before the image of the Virgin, he 
made the usual reverential genuflection, and soon disappeared in the gloom 
Long and anxiously did S —— wait to see the end or purport of this strange 
visit, but, at an hour so extraordinary, prudence taught him to keep himself 
quiet, as he was ignorant into what hands be might fall. Of his many con- 
jectures, the most probable appeared, that the chapel being so rarely used, the 
vaults beneath might serve as a resort fur smugglers, rubbers, or coiners, in 
which three professions Sicily is peculiarly prolific. It seems, that neither 
curiosity, hor the apprehension natural in such a situation, could keep him awake, 
unnoticed. Morning 
» conceiving himself now secure, narrowly examined 
he building, to discover if there were any signs of a forcible entrance or exit, 
mut fuund none. ‘The door was locked and fastened as usual, so that he was 








even inclined to doubt the reality of what he bad seen, and to attribute it to a 


dream or other illusion 


He finally lowered himself from one of the chapel 


windows, and returned home to ruminate on his nocturnal adventure, for which 


! 


1e found himself ata Joss tu account satisfactorily 
Among other speculations on the subject, it occurred to him, thet it might 


| possibly be, after all, a secret contrivance of some of the members of his own 


family. 


passed the night in Messina. 


Being bent, at all hazards, on penetrating into the mystery, he made 
10 mention of the matter to any one, leaving his parents in the Wea that he had 
He accordingly resolved on paying another visit 


| tothe chapel, though, to avoid exciting suspicion, be s: fered several days to 


pass. 
' ceeded one evening to the chapel, taking care to go this time well armed with a 
pair of pistols and his sword. 


Feigning an intention of going into town, instead of doing 80, he pro- | 


Having secretly provided himself with the keys, 


he easily entered and took his post in the confessional, prepared for all events, 


and anxiously awaiting the arrival of the strange visitor 


His curiosity was 


| not gratified, whether because the person did not come, or whether because he 


returned home as before, vexed and enraged at his disappointment. 


himself again fell asleep is uncertain, for nothing occurred til) morning, when he 
He went 


| again to the chapel during the day, and carefolly examined the interior, but still 


| found nothing to excite a reasonable suspicion 


It is now her wish to render them more extensively, however | 
The Hymns were intended to associate the first devotional 


A third and a fourth time he 


repeated his nightly visit with the like success, and now began in reality to at- 
| tribute the whole to the effect of imagination 


Some days afterwards, as he was going into Messina very early in the morn- 


| ing, he met on the road a strange and suspicious looking figure enveloped in a 


| large cloak, whose aspect instantly struck him as resembling that of the person | 
| whom he had seen in the chape!. With this idea he determined to renew his | 
| visit that night. 


| bourhood, if any one answering his description was at times seen in those parts: | for he emtinued 


It also occurred to him to inquire of the cottagers in the neigh- 


| he was informed by several of the country people that such an individual came 
| occasionally, that he was in the habit of charitably visiting the sick and supply- 


| 


| 


| was some love affair at the bottom of the mystery. 


ing them with provisions and other articles necessary in their condition, but, that 
he frequented most a house inthe vicinity, where a handsome young woman, 
who for some time past had been indisposed, resided. This information only 
served to heighten the curiosity of S , who conjectured that after all there 
Without loss of time he 





| proceeded to the cottage of the people indicated: but, not to excite suspicion as 
| to the real purport of his visit. he pretended to have come in quest of a dog that 
| he had lost, which he said had been last seen near their habitation, and, a3 he 


suspected, had fallen into the hands of a stranger wl.o was often seen at their 
house 





them, but from motives of mere charity and compassion. S on this, testi- 
fied his surprise, that, living on the estate, and depending as they did on his 


father, they should be reduced to accept the precarious alms of a etranger, | 


| though they knew that (he sick and indigent were ever liberally supplied by his 


Bound in green silk and handsomely finished, the book itself is a very pretty 
book ; and, what is much more important, the contents, both in feeling and 
expression, worthy of the highly gifted author. 

[We shal! give other extracts hereafter. } 


—~—. 
SICILIAN FACTS. 


THE FAMILY CHAPEL. 


[These facts are related by a British otficer who was many years in Sicily, 


and who vouches for their accuracy, as will be seen, under his own signature. } 


A Sicilian nobleman, living in the vicinity of Messina, was in the habit of 
celebrating the festival of the Madonna del Rosaria, which takes place on the 
34 of October, in a chapel dedicated to Our Lady. under that appellation, be- 
longing to the family, romantically situated at the distance of something less 


than half a mile from his residence 


Having the convenience of another chapel 


in the house, the firet was never used or opened, except on occasion of the above 


festivity. 


It happened in the year 1815, when the féte being celebrated, the chapel 
splendidly illuminated, and frequented as usual by the whole neighbourhood, rich 
and poor, in order at once to participate in the devotion and enjoy the spectacle, 


Madame Z 





. the lady of the mansion, proposed, about dusk, to her husband 


and children to accompany her to pay the customary annual visit to the shrine 


of the Madonna 





Her youngest son, the present Prince of S 


, then about 


eighteen years of age, manifested but little inclination to join the party ; and it 
was not until his mother reiterated her commands, that he thought proper to 


comply with her desire. 


Rather in an i|! humour at the constraint put upon 


him, as soon as they reached the chapel, instead of taking a pious and edifying 
part in the ceremony, he threw himself into one of the confessionals, and there 


presently fell fast asleep 


the family in Messina. 


The lady, after a short time, having cuncloded her 
devotions, and wishing to retire, began to look for her son 


Nut perceivixg 
him, she very naturally concluded that he had made bis escape; neither was 
@he alarmed on her return home at not finding him there, taking it for granted 
that he had, as was often his custom so to do, taken himself to the residence of 


; He slept, however, neither in their town nor country 
mansion, but long and soundly in the confessional. 
lights were extinguished, the chapel locked, and the keys duly conveyed to his | 


father, to be laid aside until the return of the festival in the ensuing year should 


Sgain render them necessary 


conceive where: he was soon more effectually roused by a footstep near hit, 
and he sat with breathless amaze and apprehension, as he saw a tall figure, 


wrapped in the large loose cloak, called by the Italians ferrajuolo, under which | vault struck a chill through ali his limbs 


family? They replied, that the stranger hinted that he was employed in this 
manner by S ‘s aunt, the Marchesa Costa, and that they supposed that he 





succeeding in extracting any further information from these people, S 
length left them to prosecute bis design. 

About the stroke of the second Ave Maria, well armed as before, he took bis 
former seat in the confessional, but be seemed agam destined to encounter dis- 
appointment, for the dense shades of night were already dissolving in the grey 
twilight of dawn, and he had neither seen nor heard any thing toclaim his attention 
He was about leaving the place as usual, when he fancied that he heard a slight 





his heart beating high with suspense and curiosity 
in the lock fell on his ears 


The sound of a key grating 
looking in the direction whence it seemed to proceed, 
to exist; he thought he could also distinguish voices 
ing, made his appearance 


his arms in his hands, ready to use them if molested. 





peared to make the customary genuflection, but it struck S 


altar; he then entered the vestry and was seen no more 
reasonable time to elapse, S 





behindhin 8 








The féte terminated, the | 


How long he slept, or what awoke him, S—— | 
could not tell ; his surprise was not trifling at finding himself at first he could not | 


position 
| he took for granted was the article hidden onder the steps of the altar 


discovered it 
than that of an ordinary lock 


prove extremely perilous. Carefully replacing every thing as be had found it 


he again left the chapel 


| convenient, perhaps dangerous, to discover ur reveal 


his curiosity. 
conceived would be safer than at night 


gieam of light was visible 
fell on bis ear 


* 


| 
| offered. As you value your life, forget all you have seen, or beware how you 


The story of the dog they of course protested tu be untrue, but with- | 
out difficulty admitted that a person, such as he described, did eccasionally visit | 


was a relation, from the familiar way in which he always mentioned them. Not | 
at} 


noise in some part of the fabric ; it increased, and he now listened with anxiety, 


he saw, to his surprise and wonder, a small door open, in a spot where, having 
minutely examined every part of the chapel, he could never have suspected one 
An instant after, the 
strange figure he had before seen in the chapel, and’'again on the roadin the morn- | 
Ignorant of the number of his companions, he did 
not esteem it prudent either to question or attack him, but remained quiet with 
The mysterious stranger 
approached the altar as he had done on the evening before mentioned, and ap- | 
that in doing so, 
he concealed something under the moveable wooden steps which led up to the | 
After allowing a 
conjectured that he had left the chapel, and, 
cautiously quitting his hiding place, examined the vestry, but the strange person 
had disappeared, leaving every thing in perfect order, and not a vestige or sign 
now began to look for the secret door, which, bemg aware 
of its situation, he soon discovered, though ingeniously enough contrived, so as not 
to he disti:guisbable from the rest of the wall to a person ignorant of its precise 
Finding the door firm, he next proceeded to search for the key, which 
, For a 
long time he sought for it in vain, and it was not until he had began to remove 
| the steps, in order, if requisite, to take the altar itaeifto pieces, that he at length 
it was of aremarkable make, resemb!ing more the key of a piano 
Still, however, be did not venture to incur the 
| risk of opening the suspicious portal: he had heard voices within; the natore 
and number of the people he might have to contend with were unknown to him ; 
| he, therefore. resolved to leave the adventure for the present unterminated, until 
provided with a friend to participate in the dangers of an enterprise likely to 
On bis return bome be reflected, as he had done ai 
first, that the whole might be some mysterious secret of the family—a suppo- 
| sition by no means improbable in that romantic country—which it might be in- 
Under this impression he 
continued to keep the whole affair a profound secret frum the other members of 
| his family, fearful that they would take measures to pzcvent the gratification of 
He finally decided on going again alone and in the day, which he 
Arriving at the chapel, he found the 
key as usoal, and applying it to the lock, boldly opened the mysterious duor, 
though heavy and massive, with a facility which he did not expect, the hinges 
being probably kept well oiled by the iftmates or frequenters of the place. A 
narrow passage, dark as night, was al! that offered itself to his view; not a 
he listened with breathlews attention, but no sound 
Caotiously he commenced his advance into these unknown and 
dismal regions ; he had scarcely proceeded a few steps, before the damp of the 
It bemg so dark that he could not see | 


—— 
his way, he became apprehensive that there might be trapfalls, or other danger- 
ous impediments in the path, contrived for the purpose of checking the unlucky 
intruder whom accident or curiosity, like his own, might conduct there. A 
light was indispensably requisite to enable bim to penetrate, with any safety, inte 
the doleful recesses of this obscure and mysterious passage Shutting the door, 
and replacing the key, he deferred the prosecution of his research to the follow. 
ing morning. 


Returning next day, provided with a lantern, S once more opened the 
door, and was again about to enter, when he recollected that it would be advies- 
ble to ascertain the nature of the fastening within. He found that the door was 
closed by means of a powerful spring which required another key to open it, im 





case, by chance or design, it should be closed upon him from behind. Here 
again was a fresh difficulty, and no slight one to ron the risk of being entombed 
alive in these horrible vaults, was a frightful and appalling contingency. After 


a few minutes internal debate, whether he should not at all hazards prosecute 
hds enterprise, he again deferred his purpose, in order to procure the instraments 
requsite for forcing the door, should he unfortunately find it shot on bis reture 
from the subterranean recesses of the vault. Accordingly, he yet once more 
retired, leaving the strange adventure still incomplete. Enraged and ashamed 
at having drawn the matter to such a length, before returning to the spot on the 
succeeding Morning, he made an internal vow to develope the mystery or lose 
his life in the'attempt. He came duly armed as he was wont, and provided both 
with lantern and implements; but, on looking for the key in the usual place, he 
found, to his astonishment, that it had been removed. This led him to conjee- 
ture that the frequency of his visits to the chapel had given cause for suspicion, 
perhaps discovery, and that in consequence it had been already abandoned, 
as a spot Which no longer offered the means of necessary secrecy or conceal- 
ment; perhaps its strange frequenter was atthe very moment within the vault 
Cautiously approaching the door, he listened for a considerable time, and finding 
all quiet and silent, as he stood debating with himself whether he should 
immediately effect an entrance by force, or retire into the confessional amd 
there await the result for some time longer, the secret portal flew suddenly 
open, and S——, when he least expected it, stood face to face with the myste- 
riove intrudes 

The surprise was mutual; both involuntarily recoiled several paces, laying 
their hands on their swords, for the stranger was also armed) S—— was the 
first to speak. | give his words and the reply precisely as related by himeelf 

** Who are you, sir’ and what may be your business in our chapel at this 
unusual hour!" 

“ What, may I ask, happens to be your own, at the same hour, Signor Min- 
chone?’’* was the polite reply. It is to be remarked, that S—— had no know- 
ledge of his opponent, but the other had the advantage of him in this respect , 


* Retire immediately ; it is your only chance of safety, and will not be twiee 


reveal it wa living soul, and be careful not to repest your visit to these precinete 
For this time, on account of your youth and the respect I entertain for your 
family, I spare you.” 

By this assumption of superiority the stranger hoped, no, doubt, to overbear 
| and intimidate his juvenile adversary ; but it only served to irritate him ; for, 
| indignant at this affected contempt, S—— replied, that he would not suffer hum 
| to move from the spot, until he afforded him full and entire satisfaction on al 

points of his mysterious conduct. ‘The other, a stout and athletic person, ap- 
| parently about forty-eight years of age, perhaps relying on hie strength, or 
wishing to take his opponent before be was prepared, instantly drew and made at 
| him, but the young man was already on his guard, and kept 4 watchfal eye om 
| every motion of his antagonist, in order to prevent his recurring to firearmea, if 
he happened to have any about him, having left his own in the basket with the 
tools. An excellent swordsman, he was more than a match for the blind fury ef 
his assailant, whom he received en the point of bis sword, inflicting a severe 
wound in the fleshy part of the breast: the other, alarmed at his danger, or im 
) furiated with the pain, lueing all self control, threw himeelf with demoniac fury 
headlong on S——., stabbing with his blade in the guise of a stiletto, and sue- 
ceeded in running him through the right arm. Happily for S——, the wound 
did net immediately disable bim, and he retarned it with a thrust, so effectual, 
that the sword went right through the body of his enemy, from one side to the 
other, up tothe very hilt. Enraged at his own wound, S——, a he recove red 
from the lounge, drew his weapon violently upwards, cutting with the edge, and 
inflicting 80 enormous a gash on the abdomen of his opponent, that the intestines 
instantly protruded. The unhappy man fell at once, @ river of blood gushing 
from the ghastly aperture 

WheaS saw his adversary extended at hie feet, his anger subsided, and 
he intimated to bim that he was sorry to have been compelled by self-defence to 
such extremity; and be entreated, if he could in that condition be of any eer- 
vice to his, tomake his wishes known without reserve, 

“Tau adead man,” said the stranger. ‘I have but one favour to ask, will 
you grant it!” 

« Name it.” 

“Take this key ;"" for he held one in bie hand during the encounter, “ throw 
it inte the sea, or bury it where it can never be found. Seek not, I conjure yes, 
to discover my porpose in visiting this fatal chapel—it concerns only me; no ad- 
vantage can possibly accrue to any one from more being known. his boon, as 
a person dying by your hand, I implore you to grant. For myself, let me be re- 
moved to the nearest habitation, where | may receive the only assistance that 
can now benefit me.” 

s evading his request, assured him that every assistance should be af- 
forded for the cure of his wounds, which he trusted were not mortal. The straa- 
ger replied, that he feared there was no bope, that he merited his fate, though 
not from him, and again conjored bim to comply with his foregoing entreaty 
Ss _ seeing his condition, lost no further time in words, but taking the key, 
ran to the nearest cottage, communicating what had oceurred, and requesting 
that the unfortanate man might be removed there as soon as possible, whilet be 

went as fast as he could for a surgeon and @ priest The jatter, who was tbe 
farnily chaplain, was quickly found, but it wae necessary to send into Meoeiws 
for surgical aid. The divine. in the meantime, exhorted the wounded man te 
make his confession without delay, previously to receiving the fina! sacraments 
of the church, should they unfortunately be necessary ; in fact, he had already 
commenced. when he was interrupted by the arrival of the surgeon, who, baving 
examined the wounds, told his patient, ip answer to his inquiries on the oe, 
in order, it 1s probable, to sustain his spirits, or perhaps because he really thoug 
so, that he entertained hopes of his recovery Having dressed the wounds, 
and given the necessary directions to the people of the cottage, ee 
his patient to keep himself composed till he saw him again, he —_ + mage 
The dying man, who was recognized as a certam Don Gaetano spe a 
Messina, with the facility with which men believe what they desire may om 
conceiving bis case not entirely desperate, obstinately refased to listen to 

time to recollect bimeelf, and 
pious exhortations of the priest, requesting | astien hiosiieio at the 
begging the confessor to retarn in the evening, who, « ~ caiied 
time ineffectual, onwillingly retired. At the appomted hour agem wi. 
but the onbappy sufferer was already insensible, and died next morning ee 
out baving partaken of the consolation of religion, and without the bene 
the saving sacraments of the church 

Bot befure the desperate man breathed his last, the news of the fate! — 
tre had spread far and wide. The relations of S—— thus becarne apprised 
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* An Italian expression equivalent to blockhead. 
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the event, though igforant of the causes which = to ~ LU os ey wart | 
the provucation, a!l were involved in impenetrable mystery, . sna 
on the matter. Madame Z—— herself visited ti 
peg =a lage he dire to explain the affair, and re- | 
pining Cantarello, in the hope of prevailing on bim to exp aa poaee 
veal the extraordinary circumstances which bad — cut qr “—— | 
and so unexpectedly. She, in fact, suspected thet rs aon xg Bere pooh 
trigue offended Cantarello, and thus provoked his tx igaation 7) se este 
tous to elicit the development of an event, on waa the — pret bf 
future welfare of her child depended, she ane nen ee ee ~ 
dying man to speak, imagining that her 800 con “ a. 
point of honour, The only rep'y that he could e induc ee ee 
that as S—-— had not given tue required explanation, he bimee = —_ 
to do #0, thus seeming to throw the onus of the unfortunate cage = * ware 
heavily on her son, and os the — -_ Madame Z——-, who final! 
| 4 ve obpect & wer Vial 
= ah Se te hye measures. and, although at this period, | 
all dine, ee political, might be committed or Sicily, by _, poueeneee ’ 
wealthy with alingat perfect impunity, it was jodged neee sere or - : me 
mstitute some mqguiry into an affair so unaccountalle, a sor e we me " E 
was demanded for the appearance of S—— when required is par _e = Kd 
availed themselves of this pretext for detaining him tn the anes, I wie : a } 
keep him out of the way of further harm; and if, ae thes Ganges ; phe 7 
tes originated in & love affair, they relied on being in this manner _— em 
it short. He was for these reasons never pr rmitied to stir off wil ou pis - 
ther or a whole bevy of servants at his heels. Care was aleo tahoe " a 
chamber well locked at night Still he kept bis secret as to the so wee ¢ <4 
uarrel The private door and the postage remained as before, wadice Nv te = 
pease Hah: by others, S——,. who maintained his determination of a s' rs 
singular adventure to a conclusion hy himself, dared not, whilst bea narrowly wa xo 7 | 
ed, venture on another visit to the chapel Every day appe ared an age toh eo 
he wished for wings to fly to the fatal spot, now firmly convinces — . ¢ e 
affair, and the appearance of Cantarello, was some mysterious ant ! — | 
countable intrigue of his own family, on which pout he resuived to sate y him- 
self. Twice he attempted to slip out unobserved, but ‘was, Ob both — 
detected and sharply reproved by his mother, who, as bail had been given to se ep | 
him in the house, asked if he wished by this unprudence to cause his father so 
p * 
oy eo ea slowly on: the wished for opportunity ae § not 
At length Madame Z——. who was the most vigilant of his keepe rs. had ocen- 
sion to go into Messina, where she was detained all night Taking advantage of | 
her absence, he lowered himee'f down, at an early bour, from his chan eer win- 
dow, in disguise, but well armed, and provided as before witha lantern and fore- 
ing instruments. A few minutes brought bimto the chapel. He struck alight 
and approached the mysterious entrance, but could nut avoid shuddering as he 
found binself treading on the incrusted blood of the wretched ¢ antarello, which | 
terror or forgetiulness had left unremoved : it still lay thick on the dreadful spot, 
and peeled off under the friction of his feet from the wawasbed pavement of the 
sanctuary, which its effusion had polluted and desecrated, and which, deprived 
of its sacred character, would continue to remain unfit for the celebration of the | 
catholic mysteries, until duly purified by the performanc e of 4n appropriate ser- | 
vice destined by the Roman church for these occasions. S—— at length opened 
the secret door, and was about to enter, but an odour so insupportable proceeded 
fromthe vaults within, and diffused itself over the whele chapel, that he was 
more than once obliged to retreat, in despite of his reso!ve to unravel the mys- 
tery without further loss of time. Having thrown open the windows, in order 
to diminish the force of the mephitic efflavia, by the escape of a portion, and by 
the admixture of purer air, he again boldly threw biumself into these disgusting 
regions. The passage, as he perceived by the light of his lantern, was low and 
narrow ; after penetrating about twenty yards, he found that it suddenly turned 
off to the left; but his progress was here stopped by a second door, which was 
also locked. He rightly conjectured that the key would be found somewhere 
near. The admission of fresh air having abated the pestilential smell, at first 
80 intolerable, he was enabled to search for, and in fact soon found it behind the 
door, which he easily opened. But the revoiting odour which had at first discom- 
posed, now nearly overpowered hing, and he was again driven back to the chapel 
to recover from its noxious influence. | ndeterred from his object, after a short 
time, he again entered the loathsome dungeon The s cond door he perceived 
opened on a low roofed vault of about sixteen feet square. Notwithstanding the 
great inconvenience he experienced from the fetid effluvia, with which the air 
was loaded, and which evidently arose from the preseuce of putrifying matter in 
the place, he began to examine as well as he could. The first otyect which 
struck his eve, suspended bis breath and chilled the blood in his veins; it was a 
human corpse in an advanced state of putrefaction, chained to the wall, and ly- 
ing on a heap of straw absulntely reeking w ith the loathsome matter, into whic} 








ch, 
in the progress of decomposition, the perishing body was rapidly dissolving. As, | 
gre: 


in disgust and horror, be turned in order to fly from the revolting spectacle. bis 
feet were arrested by a sight still more horrible. Inthe opposite corner of the 
vault, one mass of corruption was extended on a mattrass—the body of a female, 
and in ber arime, at the breast, an infant in the same frightful condition. The 
eyes of S—— grew dim, his langs became oppressed, bis limbs trembled, bis feet 
began to fail, and a sensation of sickness and fainting Came Over him; aware of 
the danger of being so surprised in such a situation, and re-collecting his expiring 
energy, he made a desperate eflurt to escape from the dreadful spot. Not with- 
out difficulty he got back to the chapel, from whence he made the best of his 
way home. 

Though still suspicious that some of the members of his family were privy to 
this terrible secret, he no longer dared to preserve im his own breast a secret of 
such appalling importance, and therefore determined on consulting the family 
chaplain—the sane who, as has been before related, had been dispatched by him 
to assist the dying Cantarello. ‘The good man had induced that unhappy person, 
at his first interview, to pardon the individual who had brought him to so violent 
ap end; bu his exertions had no other effect; for, buoying himself up with 
unavailing and groundless hopes, Cantarello deferred bis confession until too 
jate ; the priest, therefore, knew nothing further than the fact of the encounter 
and its immediate consequences: with regard to the causes from which it had 
arisen, he was as ignorant as the rest of the family. S—— therefore narrated 
to him the whole story, without omitting or disguising a single circumstance, 
promising to be entirely guided by his advice The relation being only condi- 
tionally under the seal of confession, the chaplain requested permission to reveal 
the whole dreadful recital to S—-—'s father, aesuring him, that he felt entirely con- 


member of the family. ‘The affliction, the alarm, the horror of the parents, it 
would be difficult to describe. Notice was given to the police, and the dreadful 
cemetery, for such, in fact, it was, although there bad not been in the memory 
of man an instance of the interment of a corpse there, was narrowly examined 
The wretched victims were found in the siate and condition indicated by S—— 
from the exteruated and emaciated appearance of their bodies, they seemed to 
have perished of hunger. ‘The wan was secured by a strong and heavy chain 


which went round hie middle, and ten passing through rings affixed to a leg and | 


an arm, held him in that manner fastened to huge staples inserted in the wall, 
allowing him only a space of less than three feet to move in. The heap of straw 
on which he lay, and had breathed his last, was his sole couch, and all between 
him and the damp stones of the dungeon pavement. The woman, indeed, was 
unchained, and had a woollen mattrass. She appeared to have been in the habit 
of beguiling the tedious hours of her imprisonment by knitting, as irons for that 
purpose, a ball of cotton, and an unfinished stocking were lying by ber. At her 
head, close to the wall, was a broken chair, which the wretched creature had co- 
vered with a petticoat. On its being removed, a considerable hole was disco- | 
vered, large enough to admit a human body. This the unhappy woman must 
have excavated after having, with much pain and fatigue, displaced several enor- 
gnous stones from the base of the wall, in the illusory hope of being thus enabled | 
to effect her escape, and procure the means of liberation for her male compa- | 
nion, probably her husband. It seems likely, that she had not commenced this 
attempt, until the time®for the arrival of their gaoler with the accustomed supply | 
of provisions, had elapsed, and the cruel pangs of hunger began already to be | 
felt by the miserable couple. Strange to say, it was effected solely by the 
pointed wooden instrument called mazzarello, which the Sicilian women fix in 
the waist for the purpose of supporting the knitting apparatus, as it was found in | 
the cavity, and, stimulated by desperation, it is probable she continued to work, 
until her strength failing from want of sustenance, this, their last faint hope, 
was finally shut out. She appears then to have taken her little one in her arms, 
and to have thrown herself on her mattrass to wait the approach of her painful! 
and lingering death. She lay in an attitude less horribly distorted, and seemed 
to have died with less struggle than her husband, whose superior strength of con- 
stitation probably protracted his sufferings until he saw his wife and child perish 
before him ; for bis limbs were frightfully convulsed, his eyes bursting from 


their sockets, and his arms extended towards that part of the dungeon in which | 
the hapless female had already expired. He bad drawn himself to the full length | 
of his chain, perbaps in unavailing efforts to burst the staples which held his fet- 
ere to the wail. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that there was found in an angle of the vault, a | 
large jar, containing a considerable supply of water, at the bottom of which 
wes half a pound of raisins, swollen and spoiled by the moisture, but which 
would certainly have been consumed by the prisoners, had they known they 
were there ; they had probably fallen in by accident, and were not missed. In 
a recess of the wall, which served as a table, was a bottle containing a smal! 
portion of oil, which it is also surprising that they should not have exhausted ; | 
a broken chair, a tin cup, and a lamp, were al! the remainder of their furniture. | 
Another recess, was black with smoke, which seemed to indicate that they must | 


that he had already supped with his friends in another part 
] 


| in so heinous and enormous an offence 


have been confined there also during winter, of a fire may bave been kindled by 
Cantarello himself, either to assist the wretebed woman at the period of her de- 
livery, or have been used Ly him for rivetting the irons and commas rs Dw 
ecurely with the huge staples to which they were appended. The exis 

of the oil and raisins might lead one to conjecture that their atrocious en 
tor, fearing or suspecting a discovery, may have dispatched them on his last visit 
to the chapel: bot though Cantarelio was armed with a stiletio, there were po 


stains Of blood on the blades the sargeon, moreover, made no report of @ny 


wound found on the bodies ; though it must be owned that the faculty in Sail 
are not in general remarkable for their skill, and the state of all three was such, 
that they fell to pieces on the slightest touch , notwithstanding, they were per- 
haps neither very accurately or scientifically examined. ‘ 
Who these unfortunate persons were was never satisfactorily ascertained 
Cantaretlo, the inbuman author of their horrible end, had lived asa valet in the 
service of the Marchese C at the time of the great earthquake iv 1783, 
whieb laid the city of Messina in roins He was then a !ad. and left the service 
immediately afterwards, having enriched himself, according to public romour, by 
the plunder of the money and jewels existing in the palace when thrown to’ the | 
ground, and the marques himself uubappily buried under the materials. From 
that period, the marchesa, who was S ‘s aunt. had heard little or nothing of 
him. He was well known in Messina, where he possessed a considerable pro- 
perty acquired by commerce, and, in general, enjoyed a good reputation; the in 
auspicious manner in which he was supposed to have commenced his career, 








| having, ir the lapse of years, been overlooked or forgotten 


The only light thrown on this singular and sorrow{al tale, was that elicited on 
its being inquired into by the competent tribunals; and even then the proofs 
were #0 imperfect, and the depositions of the witnesses so manifestly at variance 
with each other, that the court, after postponing its sittings from week to week 
and from month to month, in the hope of obtaining evidence more conclusive, 


at length discontinued them altogether, without coming to a definitive deciston | 
on the subject 


| 


A discharged servant of Cantarello, who lived in another part of the country, | 
and was found with difliculty, deposed, that about five years before, his master, | 
when staying at his country-house im the neighbourhood of Messina, at a late | 
hour ove evening, being on a drive, ordered the carriage to stop in a by-road, 
and, pointing to a house in sight, told deponent to go there and inform the gentle- 
man and lady who dwelt in it, that a child which they had at nurse in the vici- | 
nity, was suddenly taken dangerously ill, and that the woman begged they would | 
come immediately to see it. Witness perceiving, from his master’s manner, | 
that this was a falsehood, made some remark to that effect, but Cantarellodirect- 
ed bim to go as ordered; ** because,” said he, “1 wish to give the parties 4 
pleasant surprise, and take them home to supper with me.” He further depos- 
ed, that on delivering the message, the wife insisted on proceeding without loss | 
of time tu the residence of the nurse, but the husband evinced considerable reluc- 
tance. ‘They soon afterwards set out on foot, aad witness ran back to his mas- 
ter to say that they were coming. When they came up, they appeared surprised 
and alarmed at meeting Cantarello, who invited them to enter the carriag On 
their refusal, bis master ordered witness and the coachman to put them in by 
force, which they did, the husband complaining to his wife that he had warned 
ber, that something sinister would happen to them on the road. When they 
were in the carriage, Cantarello ordered deporent to hurry home and order sup- 
per for himself and guests. The teal was prepared, but some time afterwards a 
peasant arrived, who told the servants not to expect their master that night, and 
Deponent added, 
that from this time his master's temper had become insupportable, and that he 
had in consequence left his service soon after 


The housekeeper, a decrepit old woman, eo rrovorated the de position of the 


servant, as far as related to the order and cournter-order of the supper, but knew | 


nothiug further. She denied that her master ha 


sing the night from home ; alihough several witnesses afterwards proved, that 


about the time of the disappearance of the two persons who never returned, or 
were ever afterwards heard of in the neighbourhood, they had often ob- 
served Cantarelio, at varions hours of the night, enveloped ina cloak, under the 


windows of the house in which they resided. The old woman being asked if she 


was aware that her master had been engaged in any love affair about the time 


in question, excited the risibility of the court by replying, with much simplicity, 
that it was impossible, for he Lad never made any proposition of the kind to her, 


although she had been twenty years in his service 

‘The coachman positively contradicted the deposition of the first witness inevery 
particular, 
had been comfortably provided for by bim 

The nurse proved that the child confided to her care, about five years previous, 
by the persons who disappeared, was still living ; that it had not been ill at the 
time alluded to; nor had she sent for the parents; but she had received a letter 
from the lady, stating that she had been surprised by a suddey indisposition in 
the house of a friend, and recommending her warmly to take good care of the 
infant, a8 she would not, in all probability, be in a condition to return home for 
several days. Some time afterwards, the servants informed her that they had 
also received a letter from their mistress, directing them to give up the house, 
and leave the furniture to the proprietor of the house for the rent due. ‘The 
next tidings she had were from ‘I'rieste. A sailor brought her a letter from 
that place, with the amount of her wages for two mouths, which were subse- 
quently regularly transmitted to her, as she was always informed, and firmly be- 
| hiewed, from Trieste. 


‘The cottagers who were visited by Cantarello were examined, and confirmed 
what they had previously related to S——. ‘They added, that be had formerly 
brought provisions of asuperior quality with him.with good wine and otherarticles: 
but that latterly they consisted of brown bread and dried fruit only, (this might be 
| with the view of diminishing the expense entailed upon him by the support of his 


| victuns, or, still more probably was a punishment he inflicted on them for some 
| imputed offence. ) 


} 


He had besides informed these witnesses that he was on the 


| 
point of setting out on along voyage, but that he would leave something to assist 


them before he quitted the country. (This again would seem to indicate that 


| he actually Lad it in contemplation to rid himself of the prisoners altogether, by 


| withholding their food, or by despatching them in a more summary manner ) 


The same witnesses deposed, that Cantarelio had always visited then: alone, 
| except on one occasion, when he brought with him a young man closely and care- 
| fully enveloped in a large cloak, so as to conceal his features, whom he beld 

foreibly by the arm. ‘This young person appeared to be weeping, and, in the 


Cantarello on bis next visit, on which he burst into a fit of laughter, saying that 
his companion was a young priest, but this they did not believe. ‘This person 


was not improbably the female prisoner, whom he sometimes perhaps permitted 
to take air in this manner 


neighbourhood, that he frequented the cottage of the deponents on account of an 
intrigue carned un with theirdanghter; and it seems that he himself encouraged 
this idea, with the view, it is likely, of keeping his rea! object unsnspected. 
The sacristan of the chapel, the same who belonged to that in the villa, stated, 
that on the evening of the féte in October, he had not observed that S had 
| fallen asleep in the confessional, having shut up the chapel in great haste, being 





much alarmed bya person telling him, as he was extinguishing the lights, that | 


he had heard a voice, proceeding from the vaults beneath, exclaim in a lamenta- 
ble tone, ** Madonna de! Rosario! Madonna del Rosario !” 

A country girl also deposrs!, that one day, gathering Indian figs behind the 
chapel, she heard a female voice, apparently from beneath, singing an infant tu 
sleep, so clearly, that she ha: thrown the fruit down and ran off in affright 

The child who perished with its unfortunate parents did not appear more than 
six months old, and, in all probability, never saw the light of day. having been 
nursed in the lugubrious and fatal abode in which it was born and died 

S—— himself examined the heads of these wretched beings ; both bad black 


hair. Jt was also proved that the hair of the persons missing was of that 
colour. 


Some hours before his death, whilst yet in possession of his senses, Canta- 
rello made a will, in which he bequeathed the greater part of his property to 
the child left at nurse in the neighbourhoud, probably as some compensation for 
his atrocious conduct towards its parents, formally describing it as the son of | 
his dear friends in Trieste. If really principal, and not a mere agent in the mat- | 
ter, be must have carried his hypocrisy to the last : though, perhaps, it may be 
accounted for by his still indulging in the fond hope of ultimate recovery 

If the deposition of the servant is to be depended on, the persons carried off | 
by Cantarello must have been those detained by him in the vaults, and who pe- | 
rished there of hunger in consequence of his death; and in that supposition, | 
the coachman and the old housekeeper were clearly accomplices in the fact; of | 
which they persevered in denying all knowledge, through fear of implicating | 
themselves, and of being brought to deserved punishment for their participation 


| 


The apparent arrival of letters from Trieste must also, in that case, have 


been got up by Cantarello, for the purpose of keeping the nurse in the idea that 
the parents of her charge were stil! absent from Sicily 


*,* This fact made a great noise in 1816, the time of its occurrence. The 
author has permission for inserting it, and has given it almost verbatim in the 
words in which it was related to him. Evwarp D. Barnes. | 


| bosorn and his only son, Master Alexander Augustus Bagshaw 


i ever been in the habit of pas- | 


He had also, in the meantime, left the service of Cantarello, but | 


| opinion of the deponents, more resembled a woman than a man, and so they told | 
vinced, that the affair was no way caused by, or had its origin from, any | 


It is to be observed, that it was reported in the | 


April 5, 


veckerchief with a remarkable neat ie, and boots without a fault ; morevver, he 
always carried a brown silk umbrella with an ivory handle. He was a clerk ip 
Somerset House, or, as he said, he held ‘+a responsible situation under Govern. 
ment.” He had a good and increasing salary, in addition to some £10,000 of 
his own (invested in the funds), and he occupied a first floor in Tavistoek-street, 
Covent Gardeu, where he bad resided for twenty years, baving been in the habit 
of quarrelling with bis landlord the whole time, regularly giving notice of }yis 
intention to quit on the first day of every quarter, and as regularly countermand. 
ing itonthe second. He had but two particular horrors in the world, and those 
were dogsandchildren [lis prejudice arose from no anamiability of disposition 
but that the habits of the animals were continually at variance with his love of 
order, which might be said to be equally ,as powerful as his love of life. M; 
Augustus Minns bad no relation in or near London, with the exception of his 
cousin, Mr. Octavius Bagshaw, to whose son, whom he had never seen (for he 
disliked the father), he had consented to become godfather by proxy. Mr Bag- 
shaw having realized a modcrate fortune by exercising ** the trade or calling” of 
a corn-chandler, and having a great predilection for the cowntry, had purchased a 
cottage in the vicinity of Stamford Hill, whither he retired with the wife of his 
One evening, as 
Mr, and Mrs. B. were admiring their son, discussing bis various merits, talking 
over his education, and disputing whether the classics should be made an essen. 
tial part thereof, the jady pressed so strongly upon Ler husband the propriety of 
cultivating the friendsiip of Mr. Minns in behalf of their son, that Mr. Bagshaw 
at Jast made up his mind that it should not be his fault if he and his cousin were 
not in future more intimate 
“I'll break the ice, ny love,” said Mr. Bagshaw, stirring up the sugar at the 
hottom of his glass of brandy-and-water, and casting a sidelong look at his spouse 
to see the effect of the announcement of his determination—“ by asking Minns 


| down to dine with us on Sunday.” 


* Then, pray, Bagshaw, write to your cousin at once,” replied his sponse ; 
“who knows, if we could only get him duwn here, but that he might take 
to our Alexander, and leave him his property? 
off the rail of the chair.” 

* Very true,” said Mr. Bagshaw, musing; “ very true indeed, my love.” 

On toe following morning, as Mr. Minns was sitting at his breakfast table, 
alternately biting his dry toast and casting a look upon the columns of the Times, 
which he always read trom the title to the printer's name, he heard a loud knock 
at the street duor, which was shortly afterwards followed by the entrance of his 
servant, who put intu his hand a particularly small card, on which was engraved, 


in immense letters, * Mr. Ocravivs Bacsuaw, Amelia Cottage (Mrs. B's name 
was Amelia), Poplar Walk, Stamford Hill.” 
** Bagshaw !” 


afancy 
—Alick, my dear, take your legs 


ejaculated Minns, ‘ what thedeuce can bring that vulgar fellow 
here '—Say | am asleep—say I've broken my leg—any thing.” 

* But, please, Sir, the gentleman's coming up,” replied the servant :—and the 
fact was made perfectly evident by an appalling creaking of boots on the stair- 
case, accompanied by a pattering noise, the cause of which Minns could not for 
the life of him divine. 

* Hem ! show the gentleman in,” said he, ina state of desperation —Exit ser 
vant, and enter Octavius, preceded by a large white dog, dressed in a suit of 
fleecy-hostery, with pink eyes, large ears, and no perceptible tail. 
the pattering on the stairs was now but too plain.—If it be possible 
entertain a feeling of the most deep-rooted and unconquerable aversion to ar y 
one thing, Minns eutertained this feeling towards an animal of the canine species 
This, by the way, was hinted before. 

“My dear fellow, how are you?” said Mr. Bagshaw, as he entered 
| always spoke at the top of his voice, and always said the same thing half- 
| times.)—** How are you, my hearty?” 

** How do you do, Mr. Bagshaw !—Pray, take a chair,” politely stammered 
the discomfited Minns 

* Thank you, thank you. Well, how are you, eh!” 

*Uncommonly well, thank ye,” said Minns, casting a diabolical look at the 
dog, who, with his hind-legs on the floor, and his forepaws resting on the table 
was dragging a bit of bread-and-butter out of a plate, which, in the ordinary 


course of things, it was natural to suppose he would eat with the buttered side 
next the carpet 


The cause of 
for a man to 








(He 


a-dozen 


* Ah, you rogue !" said Bagshaw to his dog.—** You see, Minns, he’s like me, 
always at home; eh, my boy !---Egad, I'm precious hot and hungry! I've 
walked all the way from Stamford Hill, this morning.” 
| © Have you breakfasted?” ejaculated Minns. 
| © Oh, no!" returned Bagshaw. 


** Oh, no !—Came to town to breakfast with 
| you 4 


so, ring the bell, my dear fellow will you’ and let’s have another cup and 
| saucer, and the cold ham.—Make myself at home, you see!" he continued, 
| dusting his boots witha table napkin. 
hungry! 

| Muinns rang the bell, and tried to smile, but looked as merry as a farthing rush- 
| light in a fog 

| «TI decidedly never was so hot in my life,” 
forehead. —* Well, but how are you, Minns? 

**Humph! ‘dye think so!” 

***Pon my life, I do!” 

Mrs. B. and—what's his name—quite well 7” 

*Alick, my son, you mean. Never better—never better. But sucha place 
as we ve got at Poplar Walk! youknow. It certainly is a most capital plaee— 
beautiful! ‘I'll trouble you for another cup of tea. Let's see—what was I say- 
ing’ Oh! Tknow. Such a beautiful place! When I first saw it, by Jove! 
it looked so Knowing, with the front garden like, and the green railings, and the 
brass knocker, and all that—I really theught it was a cut above me.” 

** Dent you think you'd like the ham better,” interrupted Minns. “if you cut it 
the other way!’ as he saw, with feelings which it is impossible to describe, that 
| his Visitor was cutting, or rather maiming, the ham, in utter violation of all 
| established rules. 


‘Ha! ha! ha!—’Pon my life, I'm 


continued Octavius, wiping his 
*Pon my soul, you wear capitally |" 


| ‘No, thank ye,” returned Bagshaw, with the most barbarous indifference to 

|crime; “I prefer it this way—it eats short. But, I say. Minns, when will you 

|come down and see us? You'll be delighted with the place: I know you 

will. Amelia and J were talking about you the other night, and Amelia said 

another lump of sugar, please: thank ye she said, * Don't you think 

| you could contrive, iny dear, to say to Mr. Minns, in a friendly way’—— Come 

down, Sir—damn the dog! He's spoiling your curtains, Minns—Ha! ha! ha'” 

| —Minus leaped from his seat as though he had received the discharge from a 
galvanic battery 

“Come out, Sir!—go out, hoo!" cried poor Aug»stus, keeping, nevertheless, 

at a very respectful distance from the dog, having read of a case of hy 

| inthe paper of that morning. By dint of great exertion, much shout 








drophobia 


ing, and a 
marvellous deal of poking under the tables with a stick and umbrella, the 


d 

was at last dislodged, and placed on the landing outside the door, where he - 
| mediately commenced a most appalling howling: at the same time vehemently 
| scratching the paint off the too-nicely varnished Lottom-pannels of the 
until they resembled the interior of a backgammon-board. 

“A good dog for the country, that !" coolly observed Bagshaw to the 
| ed Minns,—*he’s not much csed to confinement, though. 

when will you come down! I'll take no denial, positively. Let's see— to-day's 
| Thursday - will youcome on Sunday! We dine at five. Don't say no—do.” 
| After a great deal of pressing, Mr. Augustus Minos, driven to despair, and find- 
| ing that if the dog remained in the house much longer, he, Mr. Augustus Minns, 

might just as well lodge in the Zoological Gardens, accepted the invitation, and 
| promised to be at Poplar Walk on the ensuing Sunday, at a quarter before five, 
| to the minute 
| Now, mind the direction,” said Bagshaw : “the coach goes from the Flower- 
| pot, in Bishopsgate-street, every half hour. When the coach stops at the Swan, 
| you'll see, immediately opposite you, a white house os 

© Which is your house—I understand,” said Minns, wishing to cut the story 


door, 
distract 
But now, Minns, 





j and the visit at the same time 


“No, no, that’s not mine; that’s Grogus's, the great ironmonger's. I was 
going to say, you turn down by the side of the white house till you can’t go 
another step forther—mind that; and then you turn to your right, by some 
stables—well; close to you you'll see a wall with ‘Beware or THe Dos,’ 
written on it in large letters—[{Minns shudderedJ]—go along by the side of 
that wall for about a quarter of a mile, and anybody will show you which is my 
place.”’ 

“ Very well—thank ye—good bye.’ 

“ Be punctual.” 

“ Certainly : good morning.” 

“T say, Minns, you've got a card?" 

“Yes, I have: thank ye.” And Mr. Octavius Bagshaw departed, leaving hie 
cousin looking forward to his visit of the following Sunday with the feelings of 


| a pennyless poet to the weekly visit of his Scotch landlady 


Sunday arrived; the sky was bright and clear; crowds of clean, decently- 
dressed people were hurrying along the streets, intent on their different echemes 


| of pleasure for the day; and every thing, and every body, looked cheerful apd 


happy but Mr. Augustus Minns. 

The day was fine, but the heat was considerable; and, by the time Mr. Minne 
had fagged up the shady side of Fleet street, Cheapside, and Threadneedle street, 
he had become pretty warm, tolerably dusty, and it was getting late into the bar- 


—~<— 
By th t extraordinary good fortune, however, a h 
A DINNER AT POPLAR WALK. | gain y the most extraordl r, a coach was waiting 


Mr. Minns was bachelor of about forty, as he said—of about eight and forty, 
as his friends said’ He was always exceedingly clean, precise, and f1dy, perbaps | 
somewhat priggish, aud the most “retired man in the world.” He usually wore | 
® brown frock-coat without a wrinkle, light inexpressibles without a spot, a neat | 


at the Flower-pot, into which Mr. Augustus Minn’s got, with the most solema 
assurance of the cad that the coach would start in three minutes—that being the 
time the coach was allowed to wait “by act of Parliament.” A quarter of 
an hour elapsed, and there were no signs of moving. Minns looked at his 
watch for the sixth time. 
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« Coachman, are you going or not!” bawled Mr. Minns (with bis head and 
half his body out of the coach- window) ‘ 

« Di—rectly, Sir,” said the coachman, with his hands in bis pockets. looking 
as much unlike a man in @ hurry as possible. “ Bill, take them cloths off. 
Five minutes more elapsed ; at the end of which time the coachman mounted 
the box, from whence he looked dowa the street, and up the street, and hailed 
all the pedestrians for another five minutes. : 

«Ceachman! If you don't go this moment IJ shall get out,” said Mr. Minns, 
rendered desperate by the lateness of the hour, and the impossibility of bemy in 
Poplar Walk at the appointed time. 

« Going this minute, Sir,”’ was the reply ;—aud, accordingly, the coach trun- 
dled on for a couple of hundred yards, and then stopped again. Minns doubled 
himself up in a corner of the coach, and abanduned himself to fate 

Tell your misses to make haste, my dear—'cause here's a gentleman inside 
yich is in a desperate hurry.” In about five minutes more misses appeared, with 
a child and two band-boxes, and then they set off 

«“ Be quiet, love?” said the mother—who saw the agony of Minns, as the 
child rabbed its shoes on his new drab trowsers—* ve quiet, dear! Here, 
play with this par 1sol—don't kick the gentleinan.” 

The interesting infant, however, with its agreeable plaything, contrived to tax 
Mr. Minns’s ingenuity, in the “ art of self-defence,” during the ride ; and amidst 
these infantile assaults, and the mother's apologies, the distracted gentleman 
arrived at the Swan, when, on referring to his watch, to his great dismay he dis- 
covered that it was a quarter past five. The white house, the stables, the 
« Beware of the Dog,”"—every landmark was passed, with a rapidity not unusual! 
to a gentleman of a certain age, when two late for dinner. After the lapse of a 
few minutes, Mr. Minns found himself opposite a yellow brick house, with a 
green door, brass knocker, and door-plate, green window-frames, and ditto rail- 
ings, with ** a garden” in front, that is to say, a small, loose bit of gravel ed 
ground, with one round and two scalene triangular beds, containing a fir-tree, 
twenty or thirty bulbs, and an unlimited number of marigo!ds The taste of Mr 
or Mrs. Bagshaw were further displayed by the appearance of a Cupid on each 
side of the door, perched upon a heap of large chalk flints, variegated with pink 
cone-shells. tlis knock at the door was answered by a stumpy boy, in drab- 
livery with a parsley-and-botter border, cotton stockings and high-lows, who, 
after hanging his hat on oue of the dozen brass-pegs which ornamented the pas- 
sage, denominated by courtesy * The Hall,’ ushered him into a front drawing- 
room, commanding a very extensive view of the backs of the neighbouring 
houses. ‘The usual ceremony of introduction being over, Mr. Minns took his 
seat, not a little agitated at feeling that he was the last comer, and, somehow or 
other, the Lion of a dozen people, sitting together in a sma!! drawing-room, get- | 
ting rid of that most tedious of all time, the time preceding dinner 

« Well, Brogson,”’ said Bagshaw, addressing an elderly gentleman in a black 





coat, drab knee-breeches, and long gaiters, who, under pretence of inspecting the | t0 4 head, withdrawing the attention from other evils, and carrying off the dis- 


printe in an Annual, had been satisfying himself upon the subject of Minns’ 
general appearance, by looking at him over the top of the icaves—* well, Brog- 
son, what do ministers mean to do? 


news. Your cousia, from his situation, is the most likely 
question.” 

Mr. Minns having assured the last speaker, that, although he was in Somerset 
House, he possessed no official communication relative to the projects of his 
Majesty's Ministers. His remark was evidently received incredulously ; and no 


‘ 


further conjectures being hazarded on the subject, a long pause ensued, during | 


which the company occupied themselves in coughing and blowing their noses, 
until the entrance of Mrs. Bagshaw caused a general rise 
The ceremony of introduction being over, dinner was announced, and down 


stairs the party proceeded accordingly : Mr. Minns escorting Mrs. Bagshaw as | 


far as the drawing-room door, but bemg prevented, by the narrowness of the 
stair-case, from extending his gallantry any further. The dinner passed off as 
such dinners usually do. Ever and anon, amidst the clatter of knives and forks, 
and the hum of conversation, Mr. Bagshaw’s voice might be heard asking a 
friend to take wine, and assuring him he was glad to see him; and a good dea! 
of by-play took place between Mrs. Bagshaw and the servants respecting the 
removal! of the dishes, during which her countenance assumed the variations of 
a weather-glass, sometimes “‘ stormy’ and occasionally ‘set fair ** Upon the 
dessert and wine being placed on the table, the servant, in compliance with 
a significant look from Mrs. Bagshaw, brought down * Master Alexander,” 
habited in a sky-blue suit with silver buttons, and with hair of nearly the same 
colour asthe metal. After sundry praises from his mother, and various admo- 
nitions as to his behaviour from his pa, he was introduce to his godfather 

** Well, my little fellow—you're a fine boy, an‘t you!” said Minns, as happy 
sa tom-tit upon bird-lime. 

“ Yes.” 

“* How old are you?” 

“Eight, next We’nsday. Hew old are you?” 

“ Alexander,” interrupted his mother, ** how dare you ask Mr. Minns how old 
he ist” 

** He asked me how old J was,” said the precocivus darling, to whom Minns 
had, from that moment, internally resolved he never would bequeath one shilling 
As svon as the titter occasioned by the observation had subsided, a little smirk- 
ing man with red whiskers, sitting at the bottom of the table, who, during the 
whole of dinner, had been endeavouring to obtain a listener to some stories about 
Sheridan, called out, with a very patronizing air—* Alick, what part of speech 
is be?” 

“A verb.” 

“ That's a good boy,” said Mrs. Bagshaw, with all a mother’s pride. 
you know what averb is!” 

‘A verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer; as, I am—I rule 
—Iamruled Give me an apple, Ma.” 


> 
a 


* Now, 





} 
‘‘[’\l give you an apple,” replied the story-teller, who was clearly one of those 


bores who are commonly called ‘friends of the family,’ if you'll tell me what 
is the meaning of, be.” 

Be!” said the prodigy, after a little hesitation—* an insect that gathers 
honey.” 

‘* No, dear,”’ frowned Mrs. B.,—** B double E is the subtantive 

“[ don't think he knows much yet about common substantives,” saidfthe 
smirking gentleman, who thought this an admirable opportunity for letting off a 
joke: “Tt’s clear he’s not very well acquainted with proper names. He! 
he! he!” 

* Geatlemen,” called out Mr. Bagshaw, from the end of the table, in a stento- 
rian voice, an with a very important air, * will you have the goodness to charge 
your glasses! I have a toast to propose.” 

“ Hear! hear!" cried the gentlemen, passing the decanters. After they had 
made the round of the table, Mr. Bagshaw proceeded—* Gentlemen: there is 
an individual present——” 

‘*Hear! hear!” said the little man with red whiskers, 

‘* Pray be quiet, Jones!’ remonstrated Bagshaw, softo voce. 

“T say, gentlemen, there is an individual present, resumed the host, ‘in 
whose society, I am sure, we must take great delight—and—and—the conversa- 
tion of that individual must have afforded to every individual present the utmost 
pleasure.”"—{*- Thank Heaven he does not mean me!” thought Minns, conscious 
that his difidence and exclusiveness had prevented his saying adozen words 
since he entered the house. }—** Gentlemen, I am but a bumble individual myself, 
and I perhaps ought to apologize for allowing any individual feelings of friend- 
ship and affection for the person I allude to, to induce me to venture to rise to 
propose the health of that person—a person that, | am sure—that is to say, a 
person whose virtues must endear him to those who know him—and those who 
have not the pleasure of knowing him, canuot dishke him 

* Hear! hear!’’ said the company, ina Lone of encouragement and approval. 

‘* Gentlemen,” continued Bagshaw, *‘my cousinis aman who—who a 
relation of my own.”—(Hear! hear!)—Minns groaned audibly—* who I am 
most happy to see here, and who, if he were not here, would certainly have 
feel in seeing him. (Loud cries of 
that I have already trespassed on your attention 


” 


deprived us of the great pleasure we all 


hear ')—Gentlemen: I feel 


Will they go out, or what!” ; which every now and then relieve our venerable mother from a loo great he 
“Oh—why—really, you know, [’m the last persou in the world to ask for | of the system 
person to answer the | 


Eye Atbion. 


and in different companies, fallen to my lot to propose a toast to those by whom 
at the time, I have had the honour to be surrounded. | have sometimes, | will 
cheerfully own—for why should ! deny it—felt the overwhelming nature of the 
task I have undertaken, and my own utter incapability to do justice to the sub 
ject. If sneb have been my feelings, however, on former occasions, what must 


they be now—now—vonder the extraordinary circumstances in which | am 
placed 


107 


fects, remediable or not, 10 join ity ranks; and 9 blowhed face, or » broken 


mouth, would exclude a man from many 


circles more decidedly than doubtf 
acts, or a broken reputation ; m8 


‘This may be very right, at least so far as regarde 
the disqualifying character of personal defects ; at any rate, | who hed been a 
strict disciplinanan in this matter, bed no right to expect any special indulgence 
in my own favour, At last the world prevailed ; T was only forty, bad always 
lived in society : postpor not given op matrimony ; I felt, too. like a sol- 
dier, ashamed of a retreat; and \hooght with my experience and serow vrere 
under all disadvantages, the last chances { the game were still worth play. 
tng for. 

The next morning, accordingly, | drove to wy dentist's again, seated myself 
with a kind of desperate courage in his vile operating fauteur!, and told him to 
proceed; tm five minutes he was prepared, and at my side, with a large lump of 
bees-wax tn hishend. ‘This he stofled into my owouth, pressing against the root 
and gums, to get, as he said, a form or mould for a model of the locale. No very 
pleasant operation this, a man's band, and halfa pound of beeswax, for some 
minutes lagether, in one’s mouth, half-stifled, and hardly able to restrain an in 
surrectionary disposition in the stomach, to exploce all hie was-work in tie face 
A detail, however, | Mpossible of ball the anaovances to be endured between 
the initiative process of * taking the model,” and the con pletion of the werk 
A week at least © ; and three or more of these PYrRatorial sort of operas 

But my job was finished, and the engine was jamined beiween my jawe 
with about the same sort of sensation on my part, as | suppose @ young horee 
feels when the breaker's bit is first brought into bis mouth Inmagine, ye who 
never experienced the like.—for 1] shail ne vert what I fen 
ind teeth that 


owners in some neighbouring 
chureh-yard,—a combination of physical aod moral annoyane es, thatcan hardly 
be equalled, I think, in the class of minor evi #, ds they are called From this 
time |] was an altered man; looks, manners, temper, all gave way in come degree 
and my spirtt was fairly broken im by this vile * bit” in my mouth My innende 
all observed an extraordinary change in me: from gay lo grave, from talk to 
tacitornity,—and puzzled themselves mightily about the cause 
on my conecience, seemed to be the general opinion 


(Hear! hear !)—To describe my feelings accurately would be im- 
, m , ~ 

possible ; but [ cannot give you a better idea of them, gentlemen, than by refer- 
ring to a circumstance which happens, oddly enough, to oceur to my mind at the 


moment. On oue occasion, when that truly great and illustrious man, Sheridan 
was——’ 





. 


* Please, Sir,” 


are 


said the boy, entering hastily, and addressing Bagshaw, “ as it's 
ry wet ev'ning, the nine o'clock stage has come round to know, whether any 
one s going to town. ‘There's room for one inside 
Minns, who had some time meditated suicide, now, with a courage heretofore 
unknown, started up to secure the chance of escape 
Many were the expressions of surprise, and numerous the entreaties to stay, 
when Minns persisted in his determination to accept the offer of the vacant in 
side place lt was useless to press him further; so, after detaining the coach 
for the purpose of lax king for his umbreila, and then making the pleasant dis- 
, covery that be had left it in the other coach coming down Minns was informed 
by the parsley-and-butter coated boy that the coacha “could'nt wait nv lon 
ger: butif the gentleman would make haste, he might catch him at the Swan’ 
Minns mustered, for the first time in his life, a diabolical ejaculation. It was of 
no use that fresh entreaties poured upon him. Quite as effective was the appeal 
of Master Alick, who, after dabbling half-an-hour in raspberry jam and custard, 
and fixing the print of his paws on Minus’ trowsers, cried out—* Do stop, godpa 
—I hke you—Ma’ says I am to coax you to leave me all your m« ney '"—Had 
Minns been stung by an electric eel, he could not have made a more bysteric spring 
through the door-way ; nor did he relax his speed until, arriving at the Swan, he 
saw the coach drive off—full inside and out 
It was half-past three in the morning ere Mr. Augustus Minns knocked faintly 
at No. 11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. He had footed it every step of the 
way from Poplar Walk :—he had nota dry thread about him, and his boots wer 
like pomp-sockers. Never from that day could Mr. Minns endure the name of 
Bagshaw or Poplar Walk. It was to himas the writing on the wall was to Bel 
shazzar. Mr. Minns has removed (rom Tavistock Street. His residence is at 
present a secret, as he 1s determined not to risk another assault frou, bis cousin 
and his pink-eyed poodle 





pses 





tions ' 










mw able to describe it 
on finding my mouth full of metal pates, strong wire eprings 
ought to have been lying quietiv with their Original 


1 had something 
Some crime committed 
in my youth, remorse for which had at last overtaken me. Some were coutent 
tosay | was only suffering the usual consequences of earlydebauchery and hard 
drinking : 1 was guiltless in all and every respect; but fl ead nothing. | had 
only to open My mouth to clear up my character and explain everything, bet I 
prudently preierred to keep ty mouth shut, and suffer in silence All 
tempts to return to my former habituces, 
were in vain; the 


my at- 
and regain my place in society 
dificoltes | had to contend with were too moch for me 
and after struggling with them for a twelvemontt 
treat to a emall and to! 
city. 

I shall here deseribe a few of the difficulties and annoyances which IT have 
endured, to show the woild that Lam not the chicken-hearted fel ow that some 
Il ahall give those 
, eave thaton which 
they shall occur to my memory, and shall add, perhaps, before | conclude, some 
partof the mass of information which | have gained in the course of my et pe. 
teeth The subject is not without ite corouse 
polis, its arcana Some are piquant enough, 


—— 
THE MISERIES OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Every one has, it is said, one's misfortune, a favourite grievance, which erows 


; 
I guve it up, and made a re- 
rant circle of old frends and relations in a provineral 


contents of the system,—a sort of healthy disease, if I may so express it. So 
ina and Hecla have been called safety-valves of the earth, great pimples 








t| have supposed, or have yielded to slight or imaginary eviie 
My pimple, or safety-valve, has been my teeth, or rather, my 
want of teeth; true, | have had what some may think greater misfortunes: | 
have lost money—much more than was convenient; have lost friends also ; and, 
perhaps, I may say, consequently, | have lost an eye, and three fingers on the 
sword-hand by the cut of a sabre 
fortunes. Bah! 


instances of my sufferings without any order or connexiot 


rience inthe matter of artificial 


Some people would call these greater mis and even border on the horrid ; 


they are aleo for the most part litthe known, we lettre cloar.to the me 
They can only be know: 


They did not hinder me from eating, talking, and laughing, 
but when I lost my teeth—my invaluable incisores aod molares, and, 
by the rigid laws of society, was obliged to supply their place with false ones, 
then, indeed, and for the first time, | felt what is meant by the troubles of life, 
and such like logubre phrases ;—then, when an embargo was laid on my mouth, 
and [ could not eat, talk, or laugh es | had been used to do, my fortitude was 
shaken, and | felt that man is, indeed, born to trouble 
ina piece of autobiography, 
of form, to the writer. Briefly then, to my intimates, and at the Club generally 
[am Jack Webster merely,—to the rest of the world, 
are Major Webster of the — 


titude 
as usual: Vy personal expenence, and are seldom communicated 
for vanity, a hetior guard than masonic oathe, heeps the secret And firet, for 
my personal annoyances. A man's mouth is osefal mm eo many wave. (a woman's 
certainly not less so.) thatto have, as it were, a padlock put on it, and all ite 


functions embargoed, must, it is clear, be no trifling ealamoty: thus | found. eo 


But I believe it i2 usual, | soon as my mouth was fitted up with the diabolical machinery which | bawe heer 
describing, that, besides the misery of such a mouthful, | ee either 
. laughing woe quite ont of the 
my name and addition | though | confess | had not much disposition to exercin« © faculty) 
Regiment of the line , pretty well known, | After a short peri 
lieve, as a Sub in the Peninsular War, a Captain at Waterloo, and, since peace, 


a Major,—thoogh peace itself has been war to the Major, as you shall see 


for the reader to be introduced, with more or less 





t nor 
talk with anv degree of ease or security hueation 


at at that 





time , however, | thought I would make trial of the ef 


ciency of Iny new weapons, aod make my firet essays at the club and in a few 


morning calls, The results, however, were by no means au enco raging o# ti 


More | say no’. on this head ; the intelligent reader will pick up an idea of my | induce me to venture on the more ay 


vous freld-day of a dinne t evening w 
character, as he will surely sympathize with my misfortunes, in the course of the 
following narrative. No one, as I have said, knew less of pain and grief than 
[ did before | lost my teeth,—those “inestimable instroments of mastication. 


utterance, and beauty,” 


ciety ; for though the click of my metallic mouth piece wae pe ime audible only 


j 
to my watchful errs, yet now 


and then the spiral springs, wh should remain 
forward, projecting be 
tween my lips hike the gold and milver out of the good yirl® mouth im the fairy 
tale, and often revisted all my efforts, 
force it back tte its jrace 


curved m the hel! 


woof the cheek, escaped and sprar 


as they are styled in the afiches of advertising dentists 
Since then I am certainly, in some sort, an altered man 


with my bandkerchief to my mouth, to 
rainy On one of these oecnajorns 


How far l am ex 
isable, from the circumstances of the case, | now proceed to show :— 

About five years ago, (1 am now five and forty, or thereabout,) | first perceived 
little dusky specks between my front teeth, and shortly after, on the occasion of | 
a al 





my friends seeing 
me, with my eyes rolling about, and unable to speak, thoogtt | was going to be 
choked ; and one old lady, in her fright, gave me eome hard tt 
by way of rel 


mpson the beck, 
astonished feces 
tuttera word A 
tary OF enocia) tae 
though I should 


ears pay to have 


arp but temporary bout of iliness, felt a tenderness about my gums, and 
had a tendency to drop, —this I 


mentioned to my medical man, who, after examining them closely, told me, with 


eving me. What could Ido with half-a-doze 
found that my teeth, like those of a portcullis, turned | 


| cou ' 
hasty and unexplained retreat was the only course that ny m 
tices could sug 


towards me! Explanation was impossible : 
J 


st; this J effected, and through the deorway to« 
not have refused the window: 





all the cold-bloeded precision which they affect on these occasions, that he 
thought it more than probable that I should 
| save them! 


* not be able to save them !""—Not 
Heaven and earth! the idea of being toothless had never serious- 
ly, and to its full extent, occurred to me for a moment. This my Mephistophiles 
of a doctor well knew, and stood grinning at my consternation, much like his 
prototype in the inimitable designs of Retzsch,—the twenty-third of the series, 
\Jthink it is. However, his prediction was true; ont they all came,—not all at 
one time, however,—and only in the upper jaw; but the front teeth in this all 
deserted, on different occasions, in the course of a few weeks 


and would have ven my ball 





been able todescend throveha tr ‘p-door in the floor, like the ghost im Hamlet, 


veiled in blue smoke 
ances atthe door of our club, a sadden iaclination to vawn, not prode 


disorder, and | remained for 


On another oceaeion, while talking with seme acquaint 
ty te 

sisted, or in time, again threw ail my tackle wy 

sone time a silent, though not very attentive, listener to a political diecossion in 
|} which | had been taking an active part, My silence at Inet, at 
One—the first, 
|} a front tooth—I shall never forget it—came out as | was sucking an orange ; | 


1 projecting lips, 
‘ 


drew upon me the serutinizing eves of my companwnos, if i had attempted to 
speak, | 


hould certainly have delivered something much more sterling then ia 


and not being sufficiently on my guard, went down my throat before I was aware | usually depicted in such conversations; bet then my secret would infall bly 
of anything being the matter; | felt it, indeed, rather scrape on my esophagus | have come out, clattering upon the pavement, lke Delpheyor, when told thet hia 
as it passed, but thought I bad only swallowed a pip, or some such matter; my | wife was acoming A thought, however, luckily occurred to me—the cholera, 


tongue, however, soon detected the gap that was left, and told me—more gently, 
certainly, than any other tongue could do—the grievous event that had happened 
‘To be brief, they all followed, one after another ; not, | mean, down my throat 

I was too much on my guard for that; for though teeth are the necessary in- 
struments of digestion, they are not, | believe, very digestible things them- 
But this was only a forelaste of what | was doomed to suffer, as you 


which was then rife inthe land. Serewing up my free, therefore, as if in great 
pain, and pressing my band against my epigastriom, | hobited off, without look- 
ing to the right hand or to the left, as if labouring under an incipient stage of 
the epidemic My escape, however, was not yet complete I wae «til! mm the 
street, and almost certain of meeting some acquaintance, for few men have a 
shere, thinking 


selves greater number =] therefore continued my retreat into the Park 


shallsee. When I next saw the doctor, I told him what had happened, which, | myself secure from observation, I relieved my mouth of ite burden, and pro 
indeed, it was not possible fur me tu open my mouth without doing; when he | ceeded to re-adjust and replace my teeth according to the dir one of my den 
told me, with another Mephistophelian smile, that it was of no great conse- | tist, in such cave made and provided namely, by placing t springs backward, 
quence, as {| could easily get a new set This idea was some comfort to me at | and then pressing the two pieces together, m the natural position, with the fore 

the moment; unfortunate people catch at straws, and are easily made grateful, | finger and! thomb of each hoand—back it into its place in my mouthagain, Dut 


for | almost forgave him the display of his own firm white set with which be 
conveyed the intelligence to me: though it was, lam now sure, at the thought 
| of the unknown misery [ was going to endore in the wearing of artificial tee*h 
| Next morning, my mouth mafiled up, and squeezed into the curner of my cab, I 
drove to Mr the fashionable dent 
one; nota peg (ora stump) to hang adoutt upon 


all this is not done by an tnexperienced hand in «a moment 
eorved my attention, t! ] did notol 

who had approac hed the part of the garden where I stood, and who were stil'ing 
their At laet, as 1 wae 
cautiously raising my double set of teeth to place it in my mo th—Iifting up my 
eyes in the operation—I beheld ball-a-dozen funny faces peeping at me ovet 
each other's shoulders, and only waiting that signal to buret into a general laugh 
Here no ceneralehip could be of any avail—a retreat, anytow, wee the only 
thing to be thooght of; #0, w jt any more ado, | crammed my teeth inte my 
! » off as fast as I could, reaching home jocki!y without meeting 
or half of whatl 


ftcok me some 
eerve & group of noreemaices 





tine, and #0 @ 


ttle ones, to have a better view of what ( was about 


——, tin —— Street ‘The case was aclear 
J must have “ a whole set,” 
or “ an under and upper piece,”’ as they are technically called. Sach was the 
decision—d of the man of teeth. Here I would fain 

reader an lea of the dite and complicated piece of ina- 
chinery which was proposed to me : but no,—my graphic powers are, | feel, quite 
unequal tothe task. To quisitive loiterer- through the streets of London, | any one to speak to 
n drifted by the current of 4 St. Martin's | suffered in thie war 
Court, into the neighbourhood of May's Buildings, little explanation will be 
necessary ; and I think it better to refer those who would have an a leq 


sinterested one, no doubt 


give tothe uninitiated 





pocket, and ma 





I cannot pretend, however, to detail a 
At last [ resolved on leaving London W 
efs seems a part or a cause of them I would ¢ y country 
Madeira—the Cape—anywhere 


who has ever b 





Sydney's Alley hatever bas been 





connected with our 


ate idea | air—the sea air to escape from my annoy 


people carry about with them in | ances » andi eed it was necessary tw t! 


at least for a sea 
was something not 
If they had said that all was not right in my head, they 


Lnfin, | thought of a sea-bathing place 


of what sort of “infernal machines” some nk of gettiog away 
their mouths, to this place, which ia the market for this kind of ware—the | son, for my acquaintances began to whisper about that there 
Bezesteen of tooth-drawers 1, 
filled with all sorts and descriptions cf this prec 
single tooth to a full set,” 


ecar'et, on the toothless passenger ; but many canne 


Here, on every hand, are to be scen glass cases | quite right about me 
would not have been far from the trath 
the pride of white and | in Wales, where, unknown and ung 
t, or will not, visit the shops | organ of mine at leisure, at A prepare inyself to return to the world by degrees 
I chose Aberistwith 


—that’s the devi! of it. Nothing to fear here, 





yas merchandise, “ from a 


grinning ineultingly, in a zied, | might practise on this new mouth 


juired for a quiet boar ling house 1 can't live alone, 
thought I, when I saw my fel 
lish a ** piece or set -” and | low-boarders —sich as always form the ne- 
’ It consists of two parts,—the cleus of these estab! shment« an FE-net Indian; an old Irish doctor, and % 


magine, then, a something which 


and gums as are to be 


of these plebeian tootli-drawers: let them 











presents to the sight about so much of the teet! seen 


bly back, called ir 






when the lips are drawn fore three or four old ladice—fistures 


at Paris somewhat more elegantly “un ratellicr 






















? } ‘ ' P ' » and A yt hie ct A aolities ‘ ’ he 
for too long atime. With every feeling of—of——with every sentiment of— | cadre ur frame, and the teeth themselves ; the former is a piece of metal, or of | banker, and his wile a id daughter. (with hie cursed political economy,) from t 
a the tusk of the hicpopotamus, or of the walrus, made to fit in rome degree ta | neighbourhood of Cirencester But who can conceal any thing from the scre- 
' 
. } 1 e . nessa tt " ; ‘ “ne ; le® 7 lofore tt ‘ ere over 
** Gratification”’-—suggested the friend of the family the gums, and a part of the roof; to this haman teeth are usually riveted. though | tiny of 2 regular irding -house old lady's eye Before \o Gays ry bind 
9 } ‘ ] ‘ ‘ ' 7 ee ‘ tched 4 ‘ noat | with toe ' 
 —Of gratification, | beg to propose the health of Mr. Minns sometimes, to save expense, the material of the frame itself is emploved In | they had fo yut my seeret lw ied every m hful | took, w - he 
} | ; ; 7 . ‘ tile te my olate. t 
Standing, zentlemen'” shouted the indefatigable little man with the whiskers | order to keep this mact ne from falling out of the mout!:. which, from ite weight expectation of seeing my teet imble inte my plat trying to rrp me a 
‘ : 4 ' ‘ ‘ = a ¢ ive ec : henevole P ‘ ¢ nd red f nt sever row 
—‘‘and with the honours Take your time from me, if you please. Hip! hi and bulk, it has a strong propensity to do, a stiff spiral wire spring is employed the same benevolent porpos mi inquired, very signiheantiy “ a 
, ' ' , ro . 4 ‘ . and ar se} . ’ 1 hos P had wn * pi » 
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—present occasion,” and * great happiness’’—heard occasionally, and repeated placed J went home, therefore, in no very jocund mood, pond g over, and | my borrowee , . P 


at intervals, with a countenance expressive of the utmost misery, convinced balancing the 4 


the company that he was making an excellent speech ; and, accordingly, on his | On one hand the q 





re aiternatives 


estion wae no lees than to pass the remainder of my days with 


. 
Goat Gein thes tan, Oh 6 « few, a8 echantillans, of the mass of miseries Ihave endured from thie prolific 


sy matter to decide 
cause 
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On one occasion, I recollect being at the opera with some ladies 
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h I begged him to move his foot and picked it up, excited their notice, 
think I had found something of value. They began to feel 
their enuff-bozes, dc. ; and one of them, thinking that he missed bis box, 
followed me into the corridor, and requested te see what I had found, I refused, 
of course ; high words ensued; and 2 crowd came round us to see what was the 
The affair was awkward enough, and | was completely at a loss what 
Seeing, however, an officer of the police coming up, I took him aside, 
and showing him the cauee of all the hubbub, desired him to inform the gentle- 
man that the property was mine, and of no sort of value to any body but the 
owner; and of not much to him he might have added. I stood aloof while this 
was made, and heard him exclaim, “But what is it, then! why 
can't I see it!” ‘The man, finding no other way out of the affair, whispered 
something—the bare fact, | suppose—into bis ear, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by a rather indecorous ljaugh, as it seemed to me; the disposition to 
which, before I could get out of hearing, was rapidly oxtending itself among the | 
bystanders. 
another occasion, J was staying at a friend's house in the country. On 
going to bed, I placed my set of teeth, as usoal with me, on the table of my 
dreesing-room. I had not long been asleep. when | was awakened by 4 noise, 
which, | soon found, was made by the favourite spaniel of the lady of the house ; 
but what bad brought him to my dressing-room | could not guess. I rose, how- | 
ever, and, just as | was, took the lamp, and went to turn him out; when, lo, and 
behold! there was little Fidele with my set of teeth in his mouth, gnawing 
away merrily at them under the table. It was a set, the frame of which was 
made of the tusk of the hippopotamus, and he had taken it, | suppose, fora 
bone ; follow him I must, for how could | carry on the war without my teeth, 
and a house fuil of ladies! Not being weil acquainted, however, with the geog- | 
raphy of the back-staircases, J stumbled, threw down the lamp, and brought out 
all the servants and the master of the house, to see what was the matter. There 
was I in my night gear and red kerchief bound round my head, and brandishing 
an umbrella, which I had snatched up in my hurry to make the beast refund 
my grinders; vexed as 1 was, | could not help joining in the laugh, which my 
picturesque figure occasioned. ‘The affair, however, was no joke to me, and 
this | was obliged to explain to the assembled nightcaps, who, as soon as they | 
were informed of the case, instautly gave chace, in full ery, for the recovery of | 
my teoth. ‘The spaniel dodged us some time ; but being hard pressed, stood at | 
last at bay, at the door of his mistress's bed-chamber, still holding his bone, as 
he thought it, between his teeth ; being 4 pet dog, nu ove dared to touch him, 
for fear of offending my lady, into whose fair hands alone, and after much coax- 


| tall fellow. 


— SE 
part of a young seal's belly. ‘I say, shipmate,’ cries Sam, ‘ hand me over my | dog The dog, accustomed to seize a rope when it was shown to him, im- 


*baccy pouch. Where did you pick it up"’ 


| mediately seized the Domine’s coat, making three desperate tugs at it. The 


“* Your pouch,’ says he to him, ‘1 killed the seal, and my fancy gir! made the Domine, who was in one of his reveries, and probably thought it was I, whe 


pouch for me.’ 


wished to direct his attention elsewhere, each time waving his hand, without 


“+ Well, if that ar'n't cool ; you'd swear a man ont of his life, mate. Tom,’ | turning round, as much as to say—‘ I am busy now.” 


says he to me, ‘ ar'n't that my pouch which my wife gave me when | came back 
last trip!’ , 
*] looked at it, and knew it again, and said it was. The tall fellow denied it, 


* Hanl and hold,” cried Tom to the dog, splitting bis sides, and the tears run- 


, ning down bis cheeks with laughing. Tommy made one more desperate tug, 
carrying away one tail of the Domine’s coat ; but the Domine perceived it not, 


and there was a devil of a bobbery. Sam called him a thief, and he pitched | be was still ‘1m nubibus,” while the dog galloped forward with the fragment, 
Sam right down the main hatchway among the casks. After that there was a | and Tom chased him to recover it. The Domine continued iu his reverie, when 
regular set-to, and Sam was knecked all to shivers, and obliged to give in. | old Tom burst out— 


When the fight was over, I took up Sam's shirt for him to put on, ‘ That's my 


| shirt,’ cries the tall fellow 


*** That's Sam's shirt,’ replied I, ‘I know it's his.’ 

***T tell you it’s mine,’ replied the man, ‘ my lass gave it to me to pi: on when 
I got up this morning. The other is his shirt.’ ’ 

“ We looked at the other, and they both were Sam's shirts. Now, when Sam 


“ O England, dear England, bright gem of the ocean, 
Thy valleys and meads look fertile and gay, 
The heart clings to thee with a sacred devotion, 
And memory adores when in far lands away.” 
The song gradually called the Domine to his recollection ; indeed, the strain 


was so beautiful, that it would have vibrated in the ears of a dying man. The 


heard this, he put two and two together, and became very jealous and uneasy : | Domine gradually turned round, and, when old Tom had finished, exclaimed, 


he thought it odd that his wife was so anxious to leave the ship when this tall 


His wife had promised to come dewn to Greenwich and see him off When we 
auchored, some of the men went on shore—among others the tall fellow. Sam, { 
whose head was swelled up like a bumpkin, told one of his shipmates to say to 
his wife that he could not come on sbore, and that she must come off to him. 

Well, it was about nine o'clock, dark, and all the stars were twinkling, when | 
Sam says to me, ‘Tom, let's go on shore, my black eyes can’t be seen in the 
dark.’ As we hauled up the boat, the second mate told Sam to take his har- 
poon iron on shore for him, to have the hole for the becket punched larger. | 
Away we went, andthe first place of course that Sam went to, was the house | 
where he knew that his wife put up at, as before. He went up stairs to her | 
room, and I followed him 
There was his little devil of a wife in bed, and fast asleep in the arins of the 

Sam couldn't command his rage, and having the harpoon iron in 

his hand, he drove it right through the tall fellow’s body, before I could prevent 

him. It was a dreadful sight; the man groaned, end his head fell over the side 


Truly it diddelight mine ear, and from such 
felluw came on board , and what with the pouch and the shirt, he was puzzled | looking down upon old Tom—* without legs too!” 


The door was not made fast, and in we went. | craft are swinging and heaving up. 





” and, continued the Domine, 


“ Why, old gentlemen, I don’t sing with my legs,” answered old Tom. 
“ Nay, good Duz, I am not so deficient as not to be aware that a man singeth 


from the mouth, yet is thy voice mellifluous, sweet as the honey of Hybia, 
strong 


” 





* As the Latio for goose.” finished Tom. ‘Come, father, old Dictionary is 


in the doldrums ; rouse him up with another stave.” 


“I'll rouse you up with the stave of a cask over your shoulders, Mr. Tom. 
What have you done with the old gentleman's swallow tail?” 

* Leave me to settle that affair, father; | know how to get out of a scrape.”’ 

“So you ought, you scamp, considering how many you get into ; but the 
Forward there, Jacob, and sway up the 


mast ; there’s Tom and Tommy to help you.” 


The mast was hoisted up, the sail set, and the lighter in the stream, before the 


Domine was out of his reverie. 


“* Are there whirlpools here!’ said the Domine, talking mere to himself thas 


of the bed. Sam's wife screamed, and made Sam more wrath by throwing her- | to those about him. 


| self on the man’s body, and weeping over it. Sam would have pulled out the | ‘* Whirlpools,” replied Tom, who was watching and mocking him, “ yes, 
| iron to run her through with, but that was impossible. The noise brought up | that there are, under the bridges. I've watched adozen chips go down one after 
| the people of the house, and it was soon known that murder had been committed. | the other.” 


ing, he consented to give up his prize. Of course the affair was no secret at the | The constables came, Sam was thrown into prison, and I went on buard and told | 


breakfast table next morning, and the grave congratulations were not few which | 
1 received at the success of the chace of the night before. I will mention one | 
more of my misfortunes in this way, and that of a somewhat less vexatious cha- 
vacter, or, at least, in which the expense of the ludicrous did not fall wholly on 
me,—one of the city companies, (1 don't exactly know which,) bearing at the 
least their share of it, and thus it fell out. One Lord Mayor's day, I wae coaxed 
by two young nieces into taking them to see the procession, “ the Show,’ as it 
is called ; and accordingly procured a seat at the rich silversmith’s first floor 
window, in Cheapside: well, when the show made its appearance, I, with one 
en each side of me, and all our necks stretched out of the window, was playing 
the part of showman, and explaining, as well as I could make it out, the © order 
ef the course, when, at a very exciting part of the pageant—the men in armour 
I think—down fell my unfortunate teeth perpendicularly into the street; they 
did not reach the ground, however, on this occasion; for it so happened that 
one of Birch's men was passing ‘ust at that moment, with a large jar of mock- 
turtle on his head, ordered for some city company, to form a part, and a favourite 
one | understand, of a grand dinner they gave on this occasion. My little nieces 
laughed like mad things, and I too; indeed, the affair was not very serious so 
far as | was concerned ; for this set of teeth had done hard duty, and were get- 
ting rather too old and discoloured to be worn much longer; and so much the 
worse, I am obliged to confess, for the glass-cutters’ company, (or whichsoever it 
was, who had this windfall added to their annual banquet.) I am, perhaps, ra- 
ther scrupulous on some points, and thought it right, on this occasion, to send a 
servant after the man to bring him and the soup back again; but Birch's man 
was self-willed, or, perhaps, much hurried on a Lord Mayor's day; for on he 
went his way in spite of my message, and the destiny ef the worshipful com- 
pany was fulfilled. I was really concerned at the part of thie adventure ; for I 
am fond of mock-turtle myself. It was some alleviation, however, to think, that, 
as the specific gravity of my dents postiches was much greater than that of the 
turtle soup ;—for I saw it plainly sinking between the pieces of floating fat, and 
forced-meat balls—unless they should eat very gluitonously, and reach the bot- | 
tom of the tureen, the addition which I had made to the soup would not be ap 
parent ; and, on the other hand, if they should eat their way to the bottom, and 
perceive something suspicious lying there, it would not be until the pleasure of 
eating (the main point in a city feast I take it) had been actually * had and re- 
evived;" and no one would then think of refunding, at least on a point of deli- 
eacy ; and besides, the uninitiated in artificial teeth had never, perbaps, seen 
such a production of art before, and might easily mistake it fora part of the 
ealf's head, which the cook, much hurried on a Lord Mayor's day, had baled out 
ef the copper by mistake. 





——_ 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simpLE.—Continued from Albion of 8th March. 

In a few days, the lighter returned. Her arrival was announced to me, one 
fine, sunny morning, as I lay in bed, by a voice, whose well-known notes poured 
into my ear, as | was half dozing on my pillow. 

“Tom, you monkey, belay the warp, and throw the fenders over the side. Be 
mart, or old Puzzle will be growling about his red paint.” 

I jumped out of my little crib, threw open the window, the panes of which 
were crystallized with the frost in the form of little trees, and beheld the 
lighter just made fast to the wharf, the sun shining brightly, old Tom's face as 
cheerful asthe mora, and young ‘Tom laughing, jumping about and blowing his 

. J] was soon dressed and shaking hands with my bargemates. | 

“ Well, Jacob, how do you like the Old Bailey! Never was in it but once 
in my life, and never mean to go again if I can help it; that was, when Sam 
Bowles was tried for his life, but my evidence saved bim. I'll tell you how it | 
was. Tom, look a’ter the breakfast; a bowl of tea this cold morning will be | 
worth having. Come, jump about.” 

“ But I never heard the story of Sam Bowles.” answered Tom. 

* Well,” said I, “ suppose we put off the story till breakfast time, and I'll go 
aad help Tom to get it ready.” 

“ Now,” said old Tom, ** I'll go on shore to master, and find out what's to be 
done next. CGiive me my stick, boy, and I shall crawl over planks a little safer. | 
A safe stool must have three legs, you know.” 

Old Tom then stumped away on shore. In about a quarter of an hour he re- | 
torned, bringing half-a-dozen red herrings. “Here, Tom, grill these sodgers. | 
Jaeob, who is that tall old chap, with such a devil of a cutwater, that I met just 
now with master’ Weare bound for Sheerness this trip, and I'm to land him 
at Greenwich.” 

* What, the Domine !" replied I, from old Tom's description. 

“His name did begin with a D, but that wasn't it.” 


« Dobbs 1” | 


| 


i 
| 


“Yes, that's nearer ; he's to be a passenger on board of vs, going down to see 
& friend who's very ill. Now, Tom, my hearty, bring out the crockery, for! | 
want a little inside lining.” 

We all sat down to our breakfast, and as soon as old Tom had finished, his | 
son called for the history of Sam Bowles 

“ Well, now you shall have it. Sam Bowles was a shipmate of mine on board | 
@ the Greenlandman; he was one of our best harpooners, and a good, quiet, | 
honest, messimate, as ever slung a hammock. He was spliced to as pretty a 
piece of flesh as ever was seen, but she wasn't as good as she was pretty. We 
were fitting out for another voyage, and his wile had been living on board with 
him some weeks, for Sam was devilish spoony on her, and could'nt bear her to | 
be out of his sight. As we ‘spected to sail in a few days, we were filling up our 
eomplement of men, and fresh hands came on board every day 

“One morning, a fine tall fellow, with a tail as thick asa haweser, came on 
board and offered himself ; he was taken by the skipper, and went on shore again 
to get his traps. While he was still on deck I went below, and seeing Sam with 
his little wife on his knee playing with his love-lecks, [ said that there wasa 
famous stout and good-looking fe!low that we should have as a shipmate. Sam's 
wife, who, like all women, was a little curious, put her head up the hatchway to 
look at him. She put it down again very quick, as | thought, and made some 
excuse to go forward in the eyes of her, where she remained some time, and 
then, when she came aft, told Sam that she would go on shore. Now, as it had 
been agreed that she should remain on board till we were clear of the river, Sam 
eouldn’t think what the matter was; but she was positive, and go away she did, 
very inuch to Sam's astonishment and anger. [n the evening, Sam went on 
shore and found her out, and what d'ye think the little Jezebel told him! why, 
that one of the men had been rude to her when she went forward, and that's 
why she woulln't stay on board. Sam was ina devil of a passion at this, and 
wanted to know which was the man; buat she fondled him, and wouldn't tell 
him, because she was afraid that he'd be hurt. At last she bamboozled him, and 
aeat him on hoard again quite content. Well, we remained three davs longer, 
and then dropped down the river to Greenwich, where the captain was to come 
@@ boar!, #0! we were to sail as soon as the wind was fair 
fellow was with us when we dropped down the river, 
dewn on his chest eating a basin o' soup, 
of seal-skin 


Now, this fine tall 
and as Sam was sitting 
the other man takes out a "baccy pouch 
‘ was &@ Very curious one, and made out of the white and spotied 





| Greenwich. To save expense, as well as to indulge his curiosity, the old man 


the whole story. Well, just as we were about to heave up, for we had shipped | 
two more men in place of Sam, who was to be tried for his life, and the poor 
fellow he had killed, when a lawyer chap came on board with what they call a | 
suppeny for me ; all | knows is, that the lawyer pressed me into his service, and | 
I lost my voyage. 
Poor Sat was at the bar for murder. The gentleman in his gown and wig began | 
this yarn, stating how the late fellow, whose name was Will Errol, was in bed 
with his own wife when Sam bharpooned him. 

**«That’s a lie!’ cried Sam, ‘he was in bed with my wife.’ 

“* My lord,’ said the lawyer, ‘that is not the case; it was his own wife, and | 
here are the marriage certificates.’ | 

*** False papers !’ roared Sam. ‘ Here are mine,’ and he pulled out his tin | 
case, and handed them to the court \ 

* The judge said this was not the way to try people, and that Sam must hold 
his tongue ; se the trial went on, and at first they had it all their own way.— 
Then our turn came, and | stated how the man was in bed with Sam's wife, and 
how he, having the harpoon iron in his band, had run it through his body. Then 
they compared certificates, and it was proved that the little Jezebel had married | 
them both; but she had married Sam first,so he had most right to her; but | 
fancying the other man a’terwards, she thought she might as well have two 
strings to herbow. Sothe judge declared that she was Sam's wife, and that 
any man, even without the harpoon in his hand, would be justified in killing a 
man whom he found in bed with his own wife. So Sam went scot free; but 
the judge wouldn't let off Sam's wife, xs she had caused murder by her wicked 
conduct: he tried her a'terwards for bigamy, as they call it, and sent her over 
the water for life. Sam never held up his head a'terwards ; what with having 
killed an innocent man, and the ‘haviour of his wife, he wae always down. He | 
went out to the fishery, and a whale cut the boat in two with her tail; Sam was 
stunned, and went down like a stone. So you see the mischief brought about | 
by this little Jezebel, who must have two husbands, and be d d to her.” 

** Well, that’s a good yarn, father,”’ said Tom, as soon as it was finished. ‘I | 
was right in saying I would bear it. Was'nt I?” 

**No,”’ replied old Tom, putting out his large hand, and seizing his son by the 
collar; ‘‘ and now you've put me in mind of it, I'll pay you off for old scores.” 

* Lord love you father, you don't owe me any thing,’’ said Tom. | 

“Yes, I do; and now I'll give you a receipt in full.” 

“*O Lord! they'll be drowned,” screamed Tom, holding up both his hands with 
every symptom of terror. 

Old Tom turned short round to look in the direction, letting go his hold. Tom 
made his escape, and burst outa laughing. I laughed also, and so at last did his | 
father. 

I went on shore, and found that old Tom's report was correct—the Dominie 
was at breakfast with Mr. Drummond. The new usher had charge of the boys, | 
and the governors had allowed him a fortnight’s holiday to visit an old friend at 








had obtained a passage down in the lighter. ‘ Never yet, Jacob, have I pnt my 
feet into that which floateth on the watery element,’ observed he to me; ‘‘ nor 
would I now, but that it sayeth money, which thou knowest well is with me not 
plentiful. Many dangers 1 expect, many perils shall I encounter, such have I 
read of,in books, and well might Horace exclaim—* Jit robur ef @s triplex,’ with 
reference to the first man who ventured afloat. Still doth Mr. Drummond assure 
me that the lighter is of that strength as to be able to resist the force of the 
winds and the waves; and confiding in Providence, I intend to venture, Jacob, 
‘ te duce.’”’ 

* Nay, sir,”’ replied I, laughing at the idea which the Domine appeared to have 
formed of the dangers of river navigation, * old Tom is the Dur.” 

“Old Tom, where have I seen that name! Now do I recall to mind that I | 
have seen the same painted in large letters upon a cask at the tavern bar of the | 
inn at Brentford ; but what it did intend te signify, I did not inquire. What eon- 

| 


nexion is there?” 

* None,” replied; ‘but I rather think they are very good friends. The tide | 
runs in half an hour, sir, are you ready to go on board '” 

* Truly am I, and well prepared, baving my babiliments in a bundle, my um- 
brella and my great coat, as well as my spencer for general wear. But where I | 
am to sleep hath not yet been made known to me! Peradventure ove sleepeth | 
not—* fanium in periculo.’”’ 

“Yes, sir, we do. You shall have my berth, and I'll turn in with young | 
Tom.” { 

** Hast thou then a young Tom as well as an old Tom on board 1” 

* Yes, sir. and a dog also of the name of Tommy.” | 

** Well, then, we will embark, and thou shalt make kuown to me this triad 
of Thomasses. ‘ /nde Tomes dictus locus est.’ (Cluck, eluck.) Ovid, I thank | 
thee.” 

The old Dominie’s bundle and other paraphernalia being sent on board, he | 
took farewell of Mr. Drummond and his family in so serious a manner, that I | 
was convinced that he considered he was about to enter upon a dangerous adven- 
ture, and then I led him down to the wharf where the lighter laid alongside. It | 


| was with some trepidation that he carried the plank, and got on board, when he 


recovered himself and looked round. 

“My sarvice to you, old gentleman,” said a voice behind the Dominie. It | 
was that of old Tom, who had just come up frum the cabin. The Dominie turn- | 
ed round and perceived old Tom } 

* This is old Tom, sir,” said I to the Dominie, who stared with astonishment 

* Art thou indeed! Jacob, thou didst not tell me that he had beer, curtailed | 
of his fair proportions, and I was surprised. Art thou thea, Dux!” continued | 
the Dominie, addressing old Tom. 

* Yes,” interrupted young Tom, who had come forward, “ he is ducks because | 
he waddies on his short stumps; and I wont say who be goose. Eh, father!” 

* Take care you don’t buy goose, for your imperance, sir,” cried old Tom 

“ A forward boy,” exclaimed the Domine 

* Yes,” replied Tom, “I'm generally forward.” 

“ Art thou forward in thy learning! Canst thou tell me Latin for goose 1” 

* To be sure,” replied Tom: * Brandy.” 

* Brandy!" exclaimed the Domine. “ Nay, child, it is anger.” 

* Then I was all right,” replied Tom. “ You had your answer.” 

* The boy is apt.” (Cluck, cluck ) 

“ He is apt to be devilish saucy, old gentleman; but never mind that, there's 
no harm in bim.” 

* This, then, is young Tom, I presume, Jacob,” said the Domine, referring 
to me 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I 
have only to see Tommy.” 

* Wantto see Tommy, sir '” cried Tom. “ Here, Tommy. Tommy!” 

But Tommy, who was rather busy with a bone forward, did not immediately 
answer to his call, and the Domine turned round to survey the river. The scene 
was busy, barges and boats passing in every direction, others lying on shore, 
with waggons taking out the coals and other cargoes, men at work, shouting or 
laughing with each other. Tommy had now made his appearance, and Tom, in 
his mischief, had laid hold of the tail of the Domine’s coat, and shown it to the 


“You have seen old Tom, and young Tom, and you 


| and renown. 


“ A dozen ships !” exclaimed the Domine, turning to Tom ; ‘and every soul 
lost t” 

“* Never saw them afterwards,” replied Tom in a mournful voice. 

** How little did I dream of the dangers of those so near me,” said the Domine, 
turning away, communiug with himself. * ‘Those who go down to the sea ip 


I was taken on shore, and well fed till the trial came on. | ships, and occupy their business in great waters.’ ‘ Et rastas aperit Syrtes.’ 


‘ These men see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” ‘ Alter- 
nante vorans vasta Charybdis aqua.’ ‘For at his word the stormy wind ariseth, 
which lifteth the waves thereof.’ ‘ Surgens a pupm ventus. Ubi tempestas et 
cali mollis humor.’ ‘They are carried up to the heavens, and down again to the 
deep.’ ‘ Gurgitibus miris et lactis vertice torrens.’ ‘ Their soul melteth away 
because of their trouble.’ ‘ Stant pavidi. Omnibus ignol@ mortis mor, omni- 
bus hostem.’ ‘They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man.’ ”’ 

** So they do, father, don’t they, sometimes!” observed Tor, leering his eye 
at his father. ‘* That's all I've understood of his speech.” 

“ They are at their wit’s end,” continued the Domine. 

“* Mind the end of your wit, master Tom,” answered his father, wrath at the 
insinuation. 

*** So when they call upon the Lord in their trouble'—‘ Cujus jurara tment 
et fallere nomen ’—‘ He delivereth them out of their distress, for he maketh the 
storm to cease, so that the waves thereof are still ;’ yea, still and smeoth as the 
peaceful water which now floweth rapidly by our anchored vessel—yet it ap- 
peareth to me that the scene hath changed. These fields met not mine eye before. 
* Riparumque loros et prata recentia rivis.. Surely we have moved from the 
wharf. ’ and the Domine turned round, and discovered, for the first time, 
that we were more than a mile from the place at which he had embarked. 

** Pray, sir, what's the use of speech, sir?” interrogated Tom, who had been 
listening to the whole of the Domine’s long soliloquy. 

“ Thou askest a foolish question, boy. We are endowed with the power of 
speech to enable us to communicate our ideas.” 

“That's exactly what I thought, sir. Then pray what's the use of your talk- 
ing all that gibberish, that none of us could understand.” 

‘* | erave thy pardon, child ; I spoke, I presume, in the dead languages.” 

“If they're dead, why not let them rest in their graves?” 

**Good : thou hast wit. (Cluck, cluck.) Yet, child, know that it is pleasant 
to commune with the dead.” 

“Ts it ; then we ‘Il put you on shore at Battersea churchyard.” 

“Silence, Tom. He's full of his sauce, sir—you must forgive it.” 

*: Nay, it pleaseth me to hear him talk; but it would piease me more to hear 
thee sing.” 

** Then here goes, sir, to drown Tom's impudence. 

* Glide on, my bark, the morning tide 
Is gently flowing by thy side ; 
Around thy prow the waters bright, 
In circling rounds of broken light, 
Are glittering, as if ocean gave 
Her countless gems unto the wave. 

‘That's a pretty air, and I first heard it sung by a pretty woman ; but that’s 
all I know of the song. She sang another— 

‘I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower,” 

** You ‘d be a butterfly,” said the Domine, taking old Tem literally, and loek- 
ing at his person. 

Young Tom roared, “ Yes, sir, he'd be a butterfly, and I don’t see why he 
shouldn't very soon. His legs are gone, and his wings arn't come; so he’s a 
grub now, and that, you know, is the next thing to it. What a funny old beggar 
it is, father—arn’t it?” 

“Tom, Tom, go forward, sir; we must shoot the bridge.” 

“Shoot!” exclaimed the Domine; * shoot whatt” 

** You arn't afraid of fire-arms, are ye, sir?’’ inquired Tom. 

“ Nay, I said not that I was afraid of fire-arms ; but why should you shoot!” 

‘We never could get on without it, sir; we shall have plenty of shooting, 
by-and-bye. You don't kuow this river.” 

** Indeed, I thought not of such doings; or that there were other dangers be- 
sides that of the deep waters.” 

“Go forward, ‘Tom, and don’t be playing with your betters,” cried old Tom, 
“ Never mind him, sir, he’s only humbugging you.’"’—( To be continuéd.) 





BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunningham.—{ Continued from the Allnon of February 22.) 


BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Manvameé D’Arstay, in her ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecelia,’ * Camilla,’ and other produe- 
tions, convects us with the times of Dr. Johnson, and leads us back to the days 
when a more studied sort of language, and less natural freedom of expression 
characterized our romantic literature. In her ‘ Evelina’ she pleased Johnsom— 
who was not readily pleased—so much, that he loved to allude to her work im 
company ; and, to the mortification of Boswell, called him a Bragton, after a 
rude and forward family in the novel. Her power in individual portraiture is 
great—the Bragtons are admirable. Mr. Smith represents a citizen of eredit 
Her perception of singularity of character is quick and keen, and 
she fastens on an absurdity with a hearty relish. She paints outward circum- 
stances—the external form and pressure of things, and gives manners and actions 
with wonderful precision and force. In her ‘Memoirs of Dr. Burney,’ she has 
taken a sitting of Boswell, which exhibits thrice as much of the man as Sir 
Joshua's portrait does: and,in her letters to Mr. Crisp, she has shown quick 
powers of observation, and unequalled ability in delineating the ways of the 
world around. Of those “who gave the ball or paid the visit last,’ she knows 
everything, and detects errors against the etiquette of fashion or the stately ways 
of court life. with an eye that shuws she has made such conventional decorums 
and elaborate courtesies her study and her pleasure. 

Her works are deficient in original vigour of conception, and her characters in 
depth and nature. She has considered so anxiously the figured silks and tam- 
boured muslins which flutter about society, that she has made the throbbings of 
the hearts which they cover, a secondary consideration. She paints the punc- 
tillios and peccadillos of polished life; she is great in artificial good-breeding ; 
and would rather allow one of her heroines to stain her reputation than soil ber 
kid gloves. All that is rustic is to be shunned—all that is rude abherred; @ 
word out of joint with the settled language of high life, forfeits caste, and 
cannot be retrieved—and a lady had better be found in an equivocal situation 
than make an equivecal speech. Catharine of Russia excelled in this: bert 
court in act, was the most licentious in Europe—in speech the most pure.— 
No doubt the fanlt lies in society rather than in Madame D'Arblay: she 
paints what she sees, and she paints it vividly; she ought however, to have 
shut her eyes on those elegant affectations, and opened them wide upon unso- 
phisticated life: fashion passes away, and the manners of the great are unstable, 
but natural emotion belongs to immortality 


Ecizaseta Hamitton, like Madame D’Arblay, paints the passing wants, the 


fleeting manners and changing condition of social life; but then her pictures are 
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taken from the shepherd's hut and the husbandman’s hovel, and amid much that | residence, and tell her interminable 


is now past and gone, show not a little of a fired and permanent nature. She 





é stories of faerie and witchcraft. They are | 
| Sisters to Sir Robert Kerr Porter, and exhibit no small degree of his singvist | 





is the monitress of the clouted shoe : she felt offended with the carel and 
sloth of the dames and maidens of Scotland, and commenced Lrightening their 
walls, sweeping their floors, polishing their furniture, and setting their homes im 
order in a manner that will be long remembered. While in the act of bestow- 
ing upon them the blessings of 
A cozie ingle and a clean hearth-stane, 

she lectured them on the merits of activity and cleanliness with a sharp and eager 
tongue. 
pies aE and caricature. In ber * Cottagers of Glenburnie’ she has collected 
the faults and failings of a dozen counties, and called the scene a sketch from 
life and nature ; but it is no more Scotland, than a picture of Wapping would 
be London. Nor did she consider sufficiently the social condition of the humble 
daughters of the cottage in her day: their lot was one of unmitigated toil—far 
from the baker's shop, of the butcher's stall, and all the conveniences of life seen 
in towns and cities, they had to run, and cullect, and drudge, like the laborious 
Brownies of their own traditions. The traveller for whom the Highland dame 
prepared a cake, saw more during the hour in which he waited than Mrs. Hamil- 
ton saw in all her life. The wife of Glenmore went to the field, reaped the 
parley, brought it home, thrashed it, ground it in a hand-mill, baked it, and serv- 
ed it up with whiskey, allin one short hour. Women, constantly employed in 
toils, which machinery or men’s hands perform in other countries, must not be 
charged with sloth. Their condition is now changing; and the daughters of 
Caledonia are, with leisure on their hands, become as fastidious and sensitive 
i matters of housewifery as a Mrs. Hamilton could desire. 


The polished elegance and graceful pathos of Henry Mackenzie made his 
name widely known; he is a master in the neat, the pretty, and the beautiful ; 
he knows how to prepare and arrange his materials suas to waste nothing ; he sets 
all in a proper light: as he has just enough, and no more, to complete his under- 
taking, he cannot afford to be prodigal of his treasures, and is compelled te exhi- 
pit his sentiments and his incidents like flowers at a show. He has, perhaps, 
written some of the most touching little stories in the language; ‘ Louisa Ve- 
noni’ is one of those sweet and natural things which no one forgets, and could 
not if they would : all is simple, and eloquent, and sad. His ‘Man of Feeling’ 
ie the offspring of the Sentimentai Journey and Werter schools ; it is better re- 
gulated than the first, and less frantic than the second; the hero is possessed 
with a passion which he has too much modesty to utter, and dies of true love, 
and decline when all wish bim to live. The scene in the madhouse should be 
learned by heart. The accumulation of woes in ‘Julia de Roubigne’ makes it 
too melancholy to read; it is more like a revelation made in confession than a 
fine work of fancy and feeling; itis nota difficult thing to heap woe on woe 
‘The Man of the World’ proved that Mackenzie's genius had not strength for 
three voluines, but belonged to short romances and brief tales, where one action 
suffices, and one train of sentiment is sufficient. He was a person of fine taste, 
had some poetic feeling and fancy, and amused himself in his youth with penning 
ballads inthe manner of the old minstrels; he was also a kind and generous 
man; he did more to make Burns known than any dozen of the high and the 
influential, and he took that position for him among men of genius which the 
general applause of the world has since most satisfactorily sanctioned. 





Of Miss Ferrter’s talents for observation of life, and skill in delineating the 
passions, follies, and virtues, of human nature, her novels of ** Marriage ”’ and 
“Inheritance ” sufficiently testify. Were other assurance found necessary, it 
might readily be found ; Scott, in the conclusion to his * Legend of Montrose,” 
bids farewell to his readers in these words: * I retire from the field, conscious 
there remains behind not only a large harvest, but labourers capable of gathering 
it in. More thaw one writer has already displayed talents of this description, and 
if the present author, himself a phantom, may be permitted to distinguish a bro- 
ther, or perhaps a sister shadow, he would mention, in particular, the author of | 
the very lively work entitled ‘ Marriage.’"” Toa warm heart, a lively fancy, | 
and great powers of discrimination, Miss Ferrier has added variety of knowledge, | 
and a graphic art of describing all she sees, and all she feels, which give her a 
distinguished place among the novelists of the day. 








Maria Epoeworrtn, is the most eminent of our female novelists in all that 
conceras the condition of society; the ways of life, and the influence of educa- 
tion, and birth, and whatever darkens or brightens the landscape of social exist- 
ence. She has no desire to give studied pictures, and work up the light and shade 
of the scene till our wonder is directed to the hand that wrought the laborious 
enchantment, rather than to the sentiment of the painting ; her brush seems ever 
full, her canvass ever ready, and she dashes in the sad realities of life, witha 
vigour and truth to which every heart responds. Nothing can surpass the intre- | 
pid fidelity of her delineations: nor does she seek only to make vivid impres- | 
sions : she has an aim inal! she does: she brings a healing consolation and hope | 
for tae social sorrows of her unhappy country, and seeks te regulate the will-o'- 
wisp movements, and direct the mind and hand of bewildered Ireland. In doing 
this she has net cut, like an unskilful surgeon, into the heart of the patient; she 
is gentile and affectionate, and, while filling the mind with knowledge, and guiding 
the feet in the right path, she enjoys all the mother wit, unstudied humour, joy- 
ous whims, and capricious follies for which the children of the Green Isle are 
remarkable. She has been charged with a want ofa moral ; by want of a moral 
the critic meant the absence of that Summary and Application which are com- 
monly appended to tales which have less claim to be ranked with works of mo- 
ral instruction than of Miss Edgeworth ; in truth, a moral enlivens and informs 
the whole of her narrative, as sap runs up the stem and along the boughs of the 
tree ; the reader cannot help feeling and applying it as he goes along. It may 
be instanced as a proof of the fine understanding and original vigour of mind of 
this eminent woman, that she refused to avail herself of all the ready-made ma- 
chinery of the novel and the romance; she disdained te borrow ruined castles, 
dripping caverns, agitated tapestries, mystorious veils, mechanical spectres, and 
other picturesque and gorgeous matters from the yet upen shop of Anne Rad- 
cliffe; she made a still sterner sacrifice ; she hardened her heart against all 
amiable weaknesses, sudden impulses, uncontrollable emotions, and fever fits of 
the heart and understanding, which form the stock-in-trade of some of her con- 
temporaries. Nay, she would endure no swoonings in picturesque positions ; no 
love-makings beside water-falls, no weepings by the side of the new-sprung 
flower, or clapping of hauds at the sight of the rising moon, or ecstatic fits at 


| 





Amid much truth in her domestic pictures, there is an inclination to 


?P mic skill in the conception of their scenes, the distribution of the groups, 
and the light and shade of composition. They are better acquainted with 
external form than inward emotion ; though in all their works there are scattered 

passages gentle and affectionate. Their lives have been as blameless as their 


compositions. Anna Maria died on the 21st of September 1832; Jane, the 
most eminent, survives. 


Scorr.—It has been said, that the “ Author of Waverley” looked on all things 
throogh a romantic medium ; the splendid plantations, and finely laid-out in- 
closures of Abbotsford were created out of a peat-bog ; and the house itself, at 
once convenient and picturesque, was pronounced by a Frenchman to bea romance 
| In stone and lime. This is true also of his romances: the jail of Eadinburgh 
has inspired a story which will last as long as Arthur's seat; from the dry-as 
dust materials of vague tradition, he has raised the magnificent edifice of * Ivan- 
hoe ;" from the wild acts and fanatic sayings of the Cameronians, be bas imade a 
| Story of lasting interest; and out of a Blacksmith, labouring in the smut of his 
forge, he has created a hero both in mind and courage, and left hima labourer 
in fire still. ‘Todo all this—and this is but a tithe of what he did—require:! 
imagination, sensibility, knowledge of character, an eye for all thatis beautiful, 
| a heart for all that is heroic, added to powers of couwbination aad description, 
| Such as none but a poet of a high orler ever possessed. He found the prose 
| fiction of his country deformed by many strange inventions, inoculated with 
much false sentiment, overwhelmed with idly minute descriptions, and the voice of 





than its original beauty. He re-inspired whatever his own heart pronounced 
good in the narratives of his predecessors and contemporaries, and he added a 
breadth and variety of character, a dramatic life and vigour, anda poetic rich. 
ness and elevation which has rendered our Lest prose romances more than a 
match, in general interest, to our best poems. Lord Byron poured out poem after 
poem, Scott poured out romance after romance ; the poetry of the one, and the 


the question was, which of the two was the greater. Without attempting to 
decide this, it may be safely said, that as Byron had formerly triumphed 
over Scott in song, Byron was certainly triumphed over in his tarn by Scott in 
prose ; and yet not one word of vexation or envy was ultered by either of those 
illustrious spirits; on the contrary, they spoke and wrote of one another with 


nature nearly lost in that of affectation ; he reformed and restored it in far more | 


prose of the other, became so popular that no other works were regarded, and | 





in a sunilar costume, accompanied (as it was supposed) by one of his former 
companions, The two bears stationed themselves very decorously neat one of 
the columns of the Salle, each leaning on his cane; and as his Lordship wee 
observed to converse familiarly with his friend, no person doubted that it was.a 
peune elegant of some distinction ; either Monsieur de Normandie, or the young 
Viscount de + OF some in tividual equally emusent in the annals of dandyism 
The ladies were accordingly aii devotion and agaceries ;—~and ** Bien Masque, 
je Le reconnois bien I’ —and “ Quand ferons nous notre promenade au Bows de Bow- 





| logne ?'—were more than once whispered in the ear of his Lordsbip's Adus 


Achates, who, to keep up bis character, of course behaved like bear, and 
growled bis replies so churlishly, that the fair Sulianas soon voted him past all 
bearing. Presently, a young officer of Hussars, belonging to Lord Henry Sey- 
mour's set, satisfied that he recognized im the clever mash one of hie own inti- 
mate associates, addressed to bim, by name, one or two confidential remarks, 
which the gentleman thought fit to answer so bearmbly, that the Captain, who 
was in domino, made a most severe retort, an? after receiving & most oncour- 
teous punch in the side, gave bis card with great indignation to the offender. 
| But instead of receiving it with the courtesy common among gentlemen, the 
gentleman in mask threw it insultingly upon the ground, on which Captain de 
—— applied 4 vigorous box op the ear to his adversary. Lord Henry Seymour, 
| meanwhile, had quitted the sie of hie frend in order to join the dance, and 
| no person beimg present to moderate the rage of the parties, an angry scuffle 
ensued. ‘The municipal guard finding that a storm was brewing between Bruin 
| and the domino, rushed in to separate the combatants, when ove of the sergeants 
received so tremendous a hug that be was glad to retreat from the field; Lord 
Henry flew to the aid of his chum: and soon succeeded in pacifying bun and 
| persuading him to quit the salle The two bears disappeared together 
! It was not, however, to be expected that Captam de ——— would bear with an 
| affront thus publicly received. But the following morning, on calling upon Lord 
| Heury for an explanation of the conduct of his fiend, be found him at breakfast 
with @ huge tame Lear ; whose half-repressed grow!, when hie adversary of the 
| preceding night entered the room, tmmediately unravelled the mystery! The 
| Captain good bumoured!y proposed that his bearish antagonist, instead of being 
sent to Coventry, should be dispatched to Berne 
Among all the persons exposed to ridicule by this adventure, the only tmnpla- 
cable one is the Marquise du B——, whose bare shoulders are said to have been 
so attractive to poor Bruin as to induce her to expect that he might be persuaded 


| men at his back, his coming confounded the world no more than did these mar- | 


respect and affection 

Scott chose at first to engage in this new adventure with his beaver down ; 
and the Waverly novels were given to the world under imaginary names. When | 
Napoleon escaped from Elba, and appeared in Paris with a hundred thousand | 


into an offer of bis paw 


Eniperial Parlianient, 


House of Commons, Feb. 18 
THE PENSION List 
Mr D. W. HARVEY rose to move that a select committee be appointed to 
inquire into the consideration of each grant in the pension list, and report the 


velious novels, when fiction after fiction came pouring upon the public. First, 
* Waverly,’ with its mountain chiefs and highland manners; secondly, ‘ Guy 
Mannering,’ redolent of the lowlands, with its glorious peasant Dinmont, and its 
half-inspired gipsy, Meg Merr : oT ’ ' 
a P e1ps' g ilies ; thirdly, * The Antiquary, with the inimitable enene tm thieeen, . Uf ene enecien. mare. then eacthes went te fakin. lee 
Edie Ochiltree and Monkbarns ; fourthly, ‘Rob Roy,’ with Baillie Jarvie and | *" eee ' lec! 
Andrew Fairservice, of the parish of Dreepdaily, where lang-kale were raised | Government from power, and place the present in ite stea!, it was the declara- 
under hand-glasses ; fifthly, ‘The Black Dwarf,’ and the matchless ‘ Old Mor |} tion of the former to oppose any alteration in the pension list, and of the latter 
¥ 7 ry 4 : | 4 a t ) ) “> 
tality,’ and its Balfour of Burley, who fought the devil and killedthe Dutchman, to support such a proposition. [Hear] On that occasion it had been proposed 
the fiery and fierce Claverhouse, the reckless Bothwell, the sly and courageous |‘! the pension list should be limited to £144,000; when an Hon. Member of 
Cuddie, who could make his ain wee yickle sense gan farther than his seater | that House, now the Hor. Member for Dundee, moved as an amendment to that 
could make hers though she spoke hike a minister _ anite ‘The Heart of Mid | motion, and enforced it by various cogent, and, as the result showed, succersful 
Lothian,’ redeemed from the thin of the jail by loonie Deane and Effie her reasons, *' that the pension list should be referred to a select committee, to be 
sister—by Madge Wildfire, one of the most natural of all creations, not forget- by them closely inspected and reported to ihe house Phat emendment 
ting Douce Davie Deans, who thought it a marvel that a small pistol could kill | “'@™phed—overthiew the then administration, and wtrodvced the blessings of 
a big blustering fellow and Daddie Rat, whose soul was pen in a swither | the Reform Biil to the country. He would come at once to what took place in 
whether to be honest or kavish, and who offered to take Jeanie Deans to a can- | 1080; ‘ume die. inte Consuncbent ssninalncs to cesteistive pues? 6a 58 Str 
nie howf in the Pleasants, where a’ the Procurator Fiscals in Scotland should | °#*U¥e of the crown ; it was overthrown, and the price of ite consistency wae 
no catch her; seventhiy, ‘The Legend of Montrose,’ of which the hero is Sir | its catinetion. Then the present administration come into power, aud one of He 
’ ” ‘ ’ it i ’ . . cnet . a? " : . 
Dugald Dalgetty, a bold mercenary, who, like Colonel Urrey, of the same wars, | Oe ee a Agpeeadvemgeninny 5 — ve roy" ' re he ~“ > od 
sold his sword to either king or parliament; eighthly, ‘The Bride of Lammer- | appointment of 1 akg te ty 2 car eget vm : a J 1 
‘ : ) , Wl p« > ” r t e « 0 
moor,’ saddened all over witha presentiment of coming misery, with its haughty | He a -_ that tl oes : 1 ' eye ‘ alien he mer owtthes ot 
Ravenswood. Blind Alice, and Johnnie Mortsheugh, who could either prepare a | Queen s County, that the pension het ought to be sub) ' 
grave or screw the pege of his fiddle, as chance sent customers; and ninthly, | “test ™aery But the committee did not go into any one item in the whole 
the magnificent romance of ‘Iveshoo,’ allesneé by the sublime PORE with list. It came to a resolution indeed, recommending an es of on 
, — | sort :-—"* The Pension Lis s report, * amount vo £144,000 ; a 
such flashes of bravery and drollery from the Black Knight and FriarTuck as have | °°" Phe Pension List,” said the report, ERRORS BOUND 
been nowhere equalled } the plan which we would recommend is, that £75,000 of thie eum be pot upon 
These are but the first course of princely fictions which Scott served up to | the civil list, and that the residue, which is of nearly the same amount, be paid 
the public—others followed with marvellous rapidity: some as good, and others | out of the consulidated fund ;" and that the committee might not be accused of 
worse, than those I have named, but all marked with the same extraordinary | partiality (impartiality being, with the es who peneees Sane _ 
powers of conception, both of subject and character. It may be observed of the those who appotnted - m, a great virtue a ah remap es “ e om yy te 
4 j A » ' . P 
second series, that, in one or two instances the author introduced spirituai agen- | take off = that os ecrepit r may ea OM a = ee yee aaee 
cies—not ghosts or legerdemain manufacture, but those unembodied forms which began with A, and they went down to the m me ee : 
the vanity of man imagine God has placed over him, to aid in working out his! tunes en pe aa oad pw rom ma te 80 far ae 
fortune and protect him from the influence of the spirits of evil. Of this kind colidated fund. ‘Theeflsct uf that arrangement, “S fener eet to 
was the White Lady of Avenel; the idea was fine—she did her ministering for | @*-half of the ist was concerned, when death should have cain ere — 
. pive ' than the eountry had, the 
some time deftly enough, and much to the deification of the public, particularly | stronger claim to the receiver of these pensions d a . ke 
when she soused the Monk in the ‘Tweed, and sang her unearthly song ; but all | Ch#s™ would not be filled up, and so fer shabby reduction of the let wou 
; e. ¥ y *h, -| be effected. The Noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would, he was 
lovers of the marvellous stared when she cured the priest whom Christie of | Apecaed he at hate toats*1 fhe 
Clinthill had slain; repaired the mortal gash in the body of Percy Shafton ; sure, ee a dre : ot nner eager ne rept ae wth 
and dug a grave and filled it up, so that even ploughmen could not tell it frorm | words of the a e oe me > — = a — nen na 
solid ground. All these were errors of the first magnitude ; and had Scott said , W#* More reacy to adm Ss ’ 
] 
| 


to himself, Go to, I shall bring spiritual agency into contempt,—he eould not list which ought not to have been granted; but as there were many of these 
have been more successful. He next made an effort of another kind in the same | Pensions of a charitable ween " rm eg a a aang tye a 
° livadgd ia g 
way; he set his spiritual spimning-jennies in motion to scare the irom-nerved with them, although he 4 scmittec - a Mu 24 are thay ath tray 
round-head leaders of Oliver Cromwell. ‘The trick was not successful; Mrs. thought &. (Heer.) ox og aahe - mer Adve of March, |ast session 
Radcliffe surpassed him far in these wooden contrivances; and it seems he felt | They must remember that, at the close, — ver mic Poet a en. 
that he had not succeeded in his * spiriting ;" he confessed the White Maid to | h¢ (Mr. Harvey) moved fora return of each pension, stating the spe -o Maids 
be a failure; and as for mechanical devils, he never tried them again the period of its grant, and its cousideration, and upon that gecasion the No 
With real flesh and blood he wrought marvels enough. No writer since the Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) readily hee urred, ree one — 
days of Shakspeare has created so many fine, healthy, life-like, and original | #9 only. He ee ag agree oem | oe Selene - eg ane 
characters ; other novelists may boast of a couple, er four, or balf-a-dozen ; but return with ite explanation, as far as % deer ow a A: os 
eight or ten in one fiction is common to Scott. There are a dozen in the | 7°" list which alladed tu the consolidated fund, —" ve had hw a os i _ 
’ ‘ : | T ent then before the 
‘ Fortunes of Nigel’ alone—all unlike one another, clearly belonging to different | Portion which ne placed upon - ee oa gt pe ot That ae ad 
families, and with nothing in common, save the air they breathe. He had no | House was, whether it was prepared to yu 








hearing a red-breast singing on the top of a withered tree. She looked on man 
as something high and noble, and on woman as intended to be useful both by 
look and hand, and treated them accordingly. She draws her scenes in the suber 
colours of reality ; she uses no tints warmer than life. and seldom or ever seeks 
to excite her readers by representing the fiercer and sterner passions of our na- 
ture. In foregoing these easy embellishments, she made no sacrifice, for her 
object was utility, not effect. ‘ Her books,” says Gifford, ** so far from lending 
any countenance to vice, even in its refined and most agreeable form, afford seme 
of the best specimens of practical morality with which we are acquainted. They 
teach, not merely by dry general maxims on one hand, or by splendid 
examples on the other, but by reasons put into the mouths of the actors them- 
selves, what is the right mode of conduct in circumstances of difficulty or temp- 
tation. She is constantly endeavouring to point out, by the discussion of cases 
jadiciously selected or ingeniously invented, what is the road by which virtue 
conducts us to happiaess. There is hardly any good quality to whieh Miss Edge- 
worth has not contributed her pewerful recommendation; but the ultimate re- 
wards uf steadiness, independence, and honest persevering oxertion, are those 
which she is fondest of setting before our eyes; and we think her choice is eanc- 
tioned by the value of the doctriaes which she inculcates.”’ 

Had it been her pleasure to have added a little of the poetic fervour of her 
own island to her pictures of life, and introduced more of the eutbursting pas- 
sions, and high feeling, and vagrant impulse, which characterize the Irish pea- 
santry, we own it would have been more to our mind; for she is occasionally 
too didactic aud too wise : she forgets that fully must not always wear the curb, 
nor fountains be for ever dammed up. She waiks by the side of her characters 
as Mentor by the side of Telemachus, keeping them out of al! manner of pleasant 
mischief, and wagging the monitory head, and waving the remonstrating finger, 


should their eyes brighten or their breath come thick at approaching adventures. | 


Her * Patronage,’ her ‘ Tales of Fashionable Life,’ * Belinda,’ * Castle Rack- 


reut,’ * Popular and Moral Tales,’ &c. will carry her name to remote times, not 


only as a benefactress, but asa painter of life and character. She is diminutive 
in stature, quick of eye, and fluent anc agreeable in coaversation. 


Of Jane Porter, and her sister Ann Mania Porrer, it may be said that 
they have both obtained distinction in the ranks of imaginative writers, and that 
their works are numerous, and more or less marked by a sense of the heroie, 
and a love of all that is wise and virtuous. The former, in her ‘ Scottish 
Chiefs,’ relates the fortunes of Wallace, and frequently interests our hearts 
and excites our imagination ; she is true tothe gallant bearing, dauntless courage, 
and resolution to do or die, which all have united in allowing him ; nor is she 
msensible to his private virtues—his constancy in friendship and in love, and his 
affection for his father, whose fall he more than avenged. She has, however, 
added attributes which neither pertained to the times nor to the hero . Wallace 


loved to sleep in the wild woods in his steel harness, surprise his enemies in the | 


dead of night, storm their castles, and in battle smite with an unsparing sword ; 
m reply to the offer of an earldom, by Edward, he said he loved better to see 
the blood of his enemies than their gold—their graves rather than their lands ; 
she has drawn him with a hand much too soft and gentle. The works of Anna 
Maria amount to near fifty volumes : nor are those of Jane much less numerous 
The first is one of those early prodigies in literature who astonish their friends 
and perplex biographers. She wrote and published her ‘Artless Tales’ at 
twelve years of age. She was, when some six years old, acquainted with Walter 
Scott; it was his custom, when let loose from school, to hasten to her mother’s 








great knack in making heroes and hervines ; his creations of this sort—always the 22d May, in = om nae 1 Are ooo sae wt Ane re 9 
with the exception of Diana Vernon—have less attraction about them than what | ¥*% that an hum ae — one < a aie ons to have laid before that house a 
is really necessary to carryon the story. Yet, on closer examination, and when pa oo Lape vi tue Beaten, Stata ao Scuteh pensiow let epecifyiug each 
the hurry of a first perusal is over, we shall find a thousand indications of deli- we he , = senaieed teens individeat the period of the grant, and the pub- 
cacy of feeling, and a thousand intimations of the tender passion, whieh we had | P@me, the sv i 4 sees onlin ot practicable, on which the penmon 
before overlooked. See, for instance, with hew much neatness, and in what lic ground or "anna rite or k them for the patience with whicb they 
graceful touches, he acquaints us not ouly with the deep love with which Julia | W48 granted. He or or spot . ~ ne motion with whiee he commenced hic 
Mannering regarded Bertram, but exhibits the passion at work. In bis Edith | heard him, and concluded by making the m 
Plantagenet, tov, he has shown how gracefully true love sits on a noble nature. | address. (Hear. ) 
Yet the charm of his stories resides in what may be called the subordinate cha- Mr. HUME seconded —— hair 
racters : of these he has troops and battalions, all different from each other, yet | On the ott - He. a mt the occasion to which the bonour- 
all like nature. The Dovgal creature could not talk like Andrew Fairservice ; | Lord — had slteded pn ‘he mene also what he hed seid; but he 
ner could Andrew brave the dangers of witches and cut-throats ia caverns like | able ar eae thing as that which the Hou. Gentlen.an imputed to him. He 
his namesake Dinmont ; Charlieshope, again, is quite another sort of a rustic ie oh ate paar Se the house what were hie conceptions of its exact import 
from Cuddie Headrigg ; nor could Cuddie hold the candle to Edie Ochiltree, ~~, Drayton od in it was,whether they should take into consideration the 
who has a spice of poetry and mischief in bis nature: all these differ from salon 4 9 eslest sommes to inquire into the pensions granted to certain 
Richié Moniplies ; nur can the wise and faithful Richie be named with Harry | *Ppoimtment o he purpose of ascertaining whether they could properly be with- 
Wynd, the smith, who was the meekest wan in Perth, and only fought with | individvals, 2 od “ ‘The Hon. Me =~ conceived that there was a great 
Highlandmen when he found them on the south side of Stirling bridge. In the | held or continue 7 : - h ow been legally bestowed, and he adinitted 
higher characters we have the same wondrous variety. The military antiqua- | distinction pre ne wh. coe nes = wn away (Hear } The responsible advisers 
rian, Cosmo Bradwardine, is quite unlike the civil antiquarian, Monkbarns, who that such @ pom sae ‘ ae ‘ - sible fur the advice they should give to 
boasted so much of his ancestor, the printer, that his nephew alleged his veins | Of the crown om ’ we aa a deserving of pensions. Bot be would 
were filled with printer's ink ; and both differ from Guy Mannering. whuse love his Majesty es to the ween ~ h stance, the responsitility should not be 
of ancestry and attachment to bandy-legged dogs are visible as his bravery. | Put 't to the oo oe oe r ry "Ma st to grant these penmons if they be 
Then we have the singular Rob Roy: one day a burly drover, saying # civil | Visited ee / ~ —_ - a y ate ss ar wage thermal) 
word to every one, and turning an honest penny in a quiet way; and another | Of opinion t 6 t0 coe at mo my right. He did not mean to retract the 
day, a wild, daring, Highland chief, erying, ‘ Dinna maister me, man—my | C*!! on om ~ h he h dj wf : a former occasion, bat the case was very 
| foot’s on my native heath, and my name's Macgregor!” It bas been remarked, arguments var + a ap as ee demise uf the crown. The grants bed 
| that Scott has made all his characters talk professionally ; for instance, Guy | different now om 4 “ he acne Majesty. ‘The claine were thos legalize, 
Mannering speaks like a soldier. and uses terms of war io conversation ; while ee eter fall ad ne 4 th ri ut of the house to take away the pense, 
Pleydell carries the Court of Session about with him: there is probably tow | end ahheags he rany Seipstes tee eS 
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e further observations, the Noble 

much of this; but our conversation is at least coloured by what engages our Pon “ ee ten eg Be anatne cqecay en she 
, 5 . - “are conciuc t, 

daily thoughts; and it cannot be denied that Scott has exbibited the cha | he thought it weeful that the house should come to some resolution upon the seb 


—_ vther marks, and only calls these in as aids to make the picture ject_-{hear, bear]—and he should therefore propose two veostations tien be 
Peal the qualities which pleased us in his poetry, re-appear in his romances, had prepared a8 an amendment te the — of ape ease 
with the addition of the dramatic drolleries and hombler humanities of rustic life re Coctusatery of Vae'einse a eens place ,—that hie 
There is everywhere a singular and happy mixture of the higher and lower 


resolutions we 
reduction of its aggregate amount that had subsequently taken 


sion to the throne placed 
qualities: he lives more in the upper, and yet as moch in the lower air, as present wed pee Le eae fle te Rarer of the crown, two acte 
| Fielding : he has all the fertility of Smollett, and all the poetic glow of Wilson. | *t the dispos ; on the civil list was fixed at 


passed, by which the amount of the pensions 
775,000 per annum, the balanee of existing pensions bemmg — a 
| sources. The resolutions went oa to promme prospective re yer ttn noe 
list, eo that the t of it should not exceed £75,000 6 eee - 
| it was the doty of the responsible advisers of the crown ? rec : uatanes nan 
to be placed on that list, unless those persons had sost claims o an 
es rendered to the state. 
"Bie Ewart, Mr. Divett, Mr. Home, Mr. Robinevn, Sir S. Whalley, Mr E 
Ruthven, Sir E. Codrington, and Mr. O'Connell, spoke in favour of Mr. Harvey's 
The amendment was supported by Lords Ebrington and Morpeth, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Hardy ; 
Mr SPRING RICE ably supported Lord Althorp’s awendment 


He is remarkable for rapid vehemence of narrative. Ali with Scott is easy—he 
never labours ; he always masters his subject, and never exhausts it. He stands 
without a rival at the head of Prose Fiction ; and it isto his praise that he found 
his subjects chiefly in his native island.—( To be continued ) 
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THE LORD AND THE BEAR. 
4 NEW EDITION oF “ L’ceURS ET LB PacHa.” 

A curious history ie just now enlivening the gossip of the Parisian coteries 
During the last days of the Carnival, Lord Henry Seymour and a party of young 
men, disguised as bears, of every shade.and colour, diverted themselves with 
driving about the Boulevards, to the great amusement of the populace ,—and at 
a masked bal! recently given at the Varietés, his Lordship made his appearance | 
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pated in the regret expressed by hie Noble Friend that there were many persons 
on the pension list, who, although orginally they had rightly obtained thei pen- 
sions, yet having risen to the possession of superior wealth, still retained those 
pensions which they could so well dispense with. But that was a matter of 
taste. [A langh.} They had no right to force a man to do an act of generosity 
against bis will, althoog! they would praise bim if he did so. But he held in 
his hand two instances of a different nature from such as he bad jost alluded to 
One of the persons was a gentieman who had been much observed upun in the 
public prints and in that House. He had received « letter from that gentieman 
which was almost of a private nature ; but as bis name had been mentioned ina 
way of reproach, he thought it but justice to him to mention 4 fact which re- 
dounded highly to hie honour. The gentleman of whom he spoke was Mr 
Charles Bathurst, and his letter was to the following eflect 
 Sydney-park, Glouceater, Joly 21, 1833. 

“ My Dear Sir,—There are two pensions, together amounting to £600 a year 
clear, held by myself and my wife, under the sgn manual, which were granted 
by the late King in compensation for my surrendering the patent office of Re- 
ceiver-General of the Duchy of Lancaster, which my father, the Chance lor of 
that Duchy, had conferred on me in 1819. In the altered situation to which | 
am placed by his death, and succeeding to the property whic h he pe see seed, | 
think proper to abandon these pensions, as I should bave done the office had it 
still subsisted in my hands. As the portion of the pension wl) ch at my request 
was conferred on my wife stands in the names of trustees, there may be some 
difficulty in point of form about that portion, as to whieh | will make enquiries ; 
bot in substance it is the wish of both to resign them from the present time, in- 
clading the July quarter. —Believe me, very sincerely yours, = 

“CHARLES BATHURST “ 
—[Cheers.] The way in which the other resignation had been made was so 
simple and handsome that it was due to the individual to state it Ifany pension 
was entitled to respect on the score of the services of the individual in whose 
honour it was granted, he was sure the pension to the brother of Sir Jobn 
Moore would be regarded in that light. He had the honour of receiving at the 
Treasury the following letter from Mr. James Carrick Moore :— 
“No. 1, Saville Street, Jan. 16, 1834. 

** Sir,—I do myself the honour of addressing yeu, to request that you will 
inform the Right Hon. the Lords of the Treasury that I resign the pension of 
£1000 a year, which was most graciously granted to me by his Majesty King 


George I11.—I have the honour to be, Sir, Your inost obedient and most humble | 


servant, “ JAMES CARRICK MOORE 

“To the Hon Thomas Spring Rice. &c.” 
(Cheers ]}—In the Treasury minute, care | al been taken to record not only the 
generosity of the sacrifice, but the great merits for which the pension had been 
granted 

Sir R. PEEL had looked over the pension list, and he did not believe that one 
pension in it could be pointed out as having been granted from corrupt motives 
There were some instances in which pensions or assistance had been given to 
enable those who, dignified with rank, bad not the means uf supporting it decently 
Were such gratis, he would ask, corrupt on the partof a minister of thecrown ! 
(Hear, hear ] The names of respectable females had been mentioned in their 
absence with levity; but who would say that those individloals, or their con- 
nerions, had not done the public some service! This would apply to the case 
of the Misses Gossett. There were amongst the names in this list the names 
of seven Misses Hampton. He was well acquainted with that case. When 
he went over to Ireland, he found there a highly meritorious officer, Lieutenant 
Colt. Hampton This gentleman had rendered to the public very important 
services. The attention of Government had been called to those services, and 
it was considered that thie Honourable Officer was entitled to remuneration from 
the public. Colonel Hampton was sent for, and communication made to him of 
the intentions of the Government; he expressed his gratitude, but begge d to 
decline any remuneration for himself, stating, however, at the same time, that 
he had seven daughters for whom he had no means of providing , adding, that 
anything done for them would be received with gratitude. ‘The crown, i its 
grace, considered this a case worthy of consideration, and out of its fond ap 
plicable to such purposes, a grant of one hundred pounds a year was made to 
each of these laches, and a more meritorious grant he was prepared to contend 
could not have been made than this grant was. The Right Honourable Gentle 
man then proceeded to repeat the arguments used by hin on former occasions in 
support of these grants, and concluded by giving his decided opposition to the 
motion of the Hon. Member for Colchester 

On the division there appeared, for Lord Althorp's amendment, 190, for the 
orginal mution, 182; majority against the motion, &. 

The declaration of the numbers was received with load cheers, Mc. Harvey 
declared his determination, when this item of the estimates was brought for 
ward again, to take the sense of the house upon it. 


CHARGE AGAINST BARON SMITH 
House of Commons, Feb. 13. 
Two serious charges of misconduct were brought against Baron Sir William 
Smith, of the Irish Bench, by Mr. O'Connell. ‘The tirst charge was, that he did 
not usually take his seat in court till the middle of the day; and that, when on 
the Ulster circuit, he bad tried, at Armagh, fourteen prisoners, between the 
hours of six in the evening and six in the morning—the trial of more than one 
of them commencing after midnight. Of the fourteen thas trie, only two had 
been convicted. In many instances, a most material delay of justice was occa- 


sioned by the Judge's late habits. ‘The second ground of complaint referred to 


Baron Smith's famous charge, delivered at the close of last year to the Special 
Commission which sat in Dublin. Although the district contained 320,000 souls, 
there were only seventeen prisoners in the calendar. Of these, three or four 
were for cow stealing, some for pig stealing, one or two for larcenies; one was 
a case of bigamy, and another of fraud committed Ly an attorney. With this 
calendar before him, Baron Smith delivered the charge in question, which was 
sent to the newspapers for publication corrected by himself. ‘This charge was a 

wlent political harangue : to use the Judge's own words, had thought it neces 
eary to * sound the tocsin;"’ and to censure * the audacity of factions leaders.” 
When the law and constitation were tottering, Baron Smith said, * they ought 


to be propped by the Judges of the land. He discussed the right of petition- | 
ing, the abuse of which was the turbulent epidemic of the day. He referred to | 


the speeches of members of the Legislature for the purpose of censure. The 
Catholics, he asserted, hailed with delight the reduction of the number of Irish 
Bishops; and he denounced the conspiracy which he said bad been formed 
against tithes, rents, salaries, and our most venerable institutions. Mr. O'Con- 
nell argued, that he had made out, by these statements, a scfficient ground fora 
Committee of Inquiry in respect to Baron Smith's conduct as a Judge, and also 
as to the introduction of politics into his charge to the Grand Jury ; which Com- 
mittee he then moved for 

Mr. O DWYER, in seconding the motion, remarked that Baron Smith had 
falsely accused him of sacrinciog truth to antithesis, in a speech which he had 
made in the House of Commons 

A very lang debate then ensued 

Mr. LITTLETON said, that he had determined to oppose the motion of 
which Mr. O'Connell had given notice, which was for a Committe to inquire 
inte the conduct of Baron Smith with a view to his remova To have acceded 
io this motion, would bave been to prejudye the case; but he thought that suffi 
cient grounds had been adduced by Mr. O'Connell to justify the appointment of 
a Committee of Inquiry, and therefore he was prepared to vote for the motion 
The impropriety of putting prisoners upon their trial ac late hours was evident 
With respect to the charge complained of, he felt bound to coneur with many of 
Mr. O'Connell's animadversions upon it. Lt was a political speech, without one 
word in reference to the calendar. It might become the duty of a Judge, when 
the crimes for which the prisoners were to be tried were those of Whiteboyisin, 
Whitefootism, &c , to address the Grand Jury va their enormity, their causes, 
and their consequences ; but there was no excuse for Baron Smith's charge at 
the time it was made. There was une passage mm that production which Mr 
O'Connell had overlooked, and which had excited his extreme astonishment : t! 
Judge, after alluding in severe terms to the Catholic inhabitants of that part of 
Ireland, asked, * Did the Catholic population embrace the moral, the intellectua 
foree of the country, or merely the volgar and brute force!" Here was a Judge 
addressing a Jory in this manner, in a country the great majority of whose 
habitants were Catholics, and ina metropolis where two thirds of the popula- 
tion were Catholics! Jt was as impossible that avy Catholic cor 
Judge impartial, as that any Catholic gentleman could rem 
such an imputation 

The grounds of the motion having been thus stated, 

Mr. SHAW zealously defended the Judge. He explained to the House, that 
the practice of keeping late hours was universal, and of long standing amo 


the Irish Judges. It was nota good practice; but it was unfair to single ot 


Baron Smith for censure because he among others had vielded to it By a re- 
ference te the returns of the number of hours which the Judge had sat, he found 





ldeem sucha 





in on the Jury after 


~ *& 


that the average times were from haif-past cleven in the morning to six or seven 


um the evening. He then defended the Judge's charge; and referred to the 
King's Speech, in which his Majesty stated his deep regret and just indignation 


at the conduct of the Agitators; he maintained that the J sdges of the land were 
not to be excluded from raising their voices against the deluders, when the 





Speech from » Throne contained such language, and the whole country rang 
with accw { the outrages to which political aguat ed. This motion 
original personal animosity of Mr. O'Conne “ vad been pointed out 
as 4 man was doing much mischief to the country. It was a question which 
would be «« i that mght, whether Government would take part with the Ag 


: ° ‘ , ; 
bators eg s iris Dench Ifa Committee were granted, it would be a vir 


| twal condemnation of the Judge. He charged the Irish Government with want 
| Of vigour ; and asserted, that it did not possess the confidence of any party. He 
| would not have objected to the inquiry bad there been the slightest imputation 
| of partislity or corruption against the Judge in the exercise of his duties. But 
there was nothing of the sort; therefore, he would strenvously oppose the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. If Ministers quailed before Mr. O'Connell in this 
instance, there would be an end to al! law and justice in Ireland 

These grounds of defence were adopted and enforced, with litt!e variation, 
| by all the opponents of the motion; among whom, Sir Robert Peel, Sir R. In- 
glis, Mr. Sinclair, Sir James Scarlett, Sergeant Spankie, and Mr. Alexander 
Baring, and, to the surprise of the House, Sir James Graham, were most con- 
spicuous. Mr. Stanley, Lord Althorp. Sir John Campbell, Lord John Russell, 
and Mr. Hume, spoke in favour of the inquiry; enlarging upon the necessity of 
regular habits, and freedom from political bias, ina Judge. In the course of the 
debate, it came out that Mr. Littleton had held a conversation with Mr. Shaw on 
the subject of Mr. O'Connell's motion, and had told him that Ministers intended 
to resist it; this determination wes communicated to Barou Smith by Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. Littleton explained, that he had no idea, till Mr. O'Connell finished speak 
ing, that he had altered his motion from one for removal ofthe Judge, to one 
of inquiry only into his conduct. The latter motion he felt bound to accede to, 
| in justice to all parties, Baron Smith among them 





Although the arguments used in this debate were principally the same as those 
used by Mr. O Connell and Mr. Littleton forthe motion, and Mr. Shaw against 
it, there were several passages in the speeches of those who succee ded them 
which are worth extracting In reference to the duties of a Judge, ata time 
when political agitation was productive of crime.— 





Mr. STANLEY said there was nothing more in accordance with the duties of 
a criminal Jadge, nothing more in accordance with the duties of every man 
possessing influence, than to point out tothe deluded victim of the instruments 
of agitation, the destraction to which the agitators were burrying them. But 
was ii to be pretended, that because reference to political matters not only might 
with propriety, but ought in strict justice, in such a case, to be introduced into 
the charge of a Judge toa Jury, that such matter should on all occasions, or on 
slight occasions, as in the instance before the House, be su introduced! It had 
been endeavoured to justify the introduction of political matter into the charge in 
question, onthe gronnd that, in the two last Speeches of his Majesty to that House, 
reference had been mace to the agitation and disturbances which existed in Ire- 


r 





land. There could not be any thing morte preposterous than to plead the prece- 
| dent of the King's Speech in such a case. ‘There was no similarity whatever 
| between the cases 
Sir Robert PEEL dwelt upon the dangerous precedent which the House was 
about to establish ; and ridiculed the making so much of a petty irregularity 
Similar plausible cases would be made out in abundance for arraigning the 


conduct of Judges. If sucha precedent were only once established, they might 
pass as many laws as they pleased for securing the independence of Judges, but 
all those laws would be ineffectual ; that independence would be nothing better 
than a pharitom. Judges would, in such a case, have no security for their seats, 
and the interests of justice would be deeply affected by the circumstance. 
Because the learned Baron might have sata little later than usual, was thisa suffi 
cient ground for bringing him under the rod of Parliament! Suppose it should 
appear that the calendar of the Armagh Assizes in question was fullerthan usual, 
and that in addition to this, the holding of the following Assizes was named for 
an early period; and should it appear that the Judge's anxiety not to detain the 
prisoners longer thar: necessary had induced him to commit this mighty irregu 
larity, if it indeed were one, of sitting a little later than was customary ; 
was this ground sufficient for bringing him over from Ireland to take his trial! 
before a Committee of the House, like a criminal—to degrade him toa posi- 
tion from which, whether the Committee found him guilty or innocent, it would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for him to rise to the honourable and 
unimpeached name he had hitherto enjoyed. The mere fact of such an inquiry 
being permitted by the House, would be an imputation from which the Learned 
Baron could not recover 

Sir JAMES SCARLETT having referred tu the practice of the English 
Judges, who during the late war delivered political charges, Lord Jonn Russeur 
with much animation, and amidst general cheering denounced the idea of refer- 








ring to such times and the conduct of such men for precedents to guide the he 
haviour of Judges of the present day 

| He knew not what might have been thought of such a course at that time, but 
this he did know, that to the period of the French war—a period of great misery 
and degradation—to that period, he for one, could only look back with disgust 
and indignation , for never was persecution more heartless or more unjust; and 
he hoped the House and the country would ever and firmly refuse to draw their 
notions of government from so dreadful an #ra—an @ra, be it remembered, when 
| it was only owing to the splendid energies of an Erskime that some of the most 
| innocent and upright of mankind escaped death on the scaffold. He hoped, that 
| 
] 


if they wanted precedents,’they would look to purer sources, and to better times 
—to those later periods when Judges were not in the habit of making political 
harangues 

Mr. Sergeant SPANKIE justified Baron Smith, by a reference to the charges 
delivered by Judge Baily and Lord Wynford in later times. 

Many examples of political charges had been referred to; and he would ask 
the House whether they, seeing these examples, should thus turn on this vene- 
rable Judge in bis later days, and by calling on him for a dé@fence of his conduct 
| before a Committee, stamp his declining years with bitterness and degradation ’ 
He did not approve of Judges delivering political harangues, but he would ask 
were such things so exceedingly rare! Did they not know that Mr. Justice 
Bailey made a panegyric en the Nationa! Debt? and had not another Judge 
Lord Wynford in the West, uttered at least twenty addresses all more or less 
political; and yet who ever heard any man propose that they should be punished 
for so doing 

The consequence of the granting of this inquiry would be fatal to the indepen- 
dence of the Bench 

Let them read history. Let them go back about two centuries. They would 
find by Lord Clarendon, that one of the first acts of an usurping House of Com 
| mons was to seize the Judges on the bench. Every man then saw that the 
| House of Commons was too powerful to contend against, and none would venture 
to oppose them. This was the first step towards subjecting the moral character 
of the Judges to the wishes of the House of Comimens : and it would, if followed 
up, have the effect of lowering the character of the Bench, and make the adminis- 
trators of the law dependent on the more popular opinion of the day 
|} Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, that Ministers bad in the first instance, deter- 


mined to resist the motion. Some of them had changed their opinion: but he 





could not change his, and woul’ therefore, although it gave him great pain to 
differ with his colleagues still vote against the motion 
He had come down to the House, as a Minister, determined to oppose the mo- 
tion: he had not changed his opinion, and he should therefore vote for the 
amendinent of Sir Robert Inglis. [Chcers, and marks of astonishment.) There 
were few things which, in his opinion, ought to be more carefully guarded than 
the independence of the Judges. Inthe present instance, there was an addi- 
tional consideration, which to him personally was still more dear—the mainte- 
nance of his own independence and character. If the alleged facts were proved 
| before the Committee, the House must proceed to address the Crown to dismiss 
the learned Judge. And yet, if all these facts were proved, such a proposition 
would in his opinion, be most inexpedient, and most unjust. So think‘ng, as an 
honest man, and an individual, however humble, whose character was dear to 
bim, he felt compelied to give the most painful vote he had ever given in his 
life; differing in it as he did from those friends with whom he had so long and 
cordially acted Feeling, however, that the arguments of Serjeant Spankie 
were entirely irresistible-—thinking the proposition of Mr. O'Connell exceedingly 
dangerous—satisfied in his own private judgment that there were no gronnds for 


further proceeding—he should betray his own honour and character, and should 





never forgive himself if he did not discharge that exceedingly painful duty, of 
which he could acquit himself only by voting against the original motion 
Mr HUME was surprised to find Sir James Graham, influenced by such 


speech as that delivered by Serjeant Spankie 
\ more unconstitutional and Tory speech he had never heard since he sat in 


the House Entertaining the opinion which he entertained of the conduct of 
the learned Judge in question, he thought the course adopted by his Majesty's 


| Government did them great honour. He put it to Sir James Graham, wit 


what consistency or with what regard to character, having advised his Majesty 








to denowtnce i his Speech from the Throne the po tical agitat: scribed to 

ne party in Ireland, he could now refrain from doing equa! justice, and from 

showing his disapprobation of the political agitation occasioned by the ther party 

Sir James Ginham was not the only Member of the Administration who voted 

with the Oppos ; Mr. Spring Rice's name also appears in the list, though he 
! not speak doring the debate 


\ division took piace on ‘the previous question ” moved by Sir Robert Inglis 
t was negatived by 167 to 74 
House of Commons, Feb. 21 
DISCHARGE OF THE ORDER FOR THE COMMITTEE 
A motion to discharge the order for the appointment of a Committee, in com 


ance with the vote of the 13th instant, to inquire into the con 3 





‘ 4 aaron 
Smith, was brought forward by Sir Edward Knatchbull. It was seconded by 
Mr. Robinson; and supported, in very long speeches, by Mr. Shaw and Sir 
Robert Pee I urguments urced by these Members were for the most pa 
the same as those a é rmer debate on this subject It was r 
tained that the Baron's conduct was not unusual Ireland as regarded his late 
attendance in court ; that there was no instance of any suitor or prisoner having 
fered wrong inc msequence of it; that there was much error and exagcera 


| tion in the charge of trying prisoners at so late an hour at Armagh. With re. 
spect to bis charge, he was perfectly justified, by the notoriously unsettled étate 
of the country in delivering it; other Judges, especially Judge Day and Judge 
Fletcher, bad charged Grand Juries in 2 similar style, without being called to 
account. The motion for inquiry was a direct attack on the independence of 
the Judges And Sir Robert Peel quoted, with approbation, the conduct of 
Chief Justice Holt, who, when cited by the House of Lords tu answer for some 
judicial proceeding of his, refused to answer any question, or to assign any 
reasons for what he had done. If the House persevered it, their resolution to 
degrade this venerable man, who was seventy years of age. they would efford 
jast ground of triumph to the relentless and overbearing Agitator of Ireland 
whose attack upon the Bench did not proceed from patriotic motives, but from 
a desire to gratify personal enmity. Mr. Shaw pressed upon the House the eon. 
sideration of ‘* who was the accuser '—whose game were they playing by in- 
stituting this wanton and unnecessary proceeding against Baron Smith?” No 
diseredit could attach to reconsidering and rescinding an ill-judged and hasty 
vote. On the contrary, in the opinion of all reflecting people, the House would 
gain credit by sodoing. Jt was utterly unworthy of the Members of that House 
to be influenced by taunts of having acted with inconsiste ney on such a subject 
as this. The duty of the House was calmly to reconsider their vote, and, ig 
convinced that it was an improper one, to retrieve its error 
On the other side, the Ministers insisted that a case had been made out for in- 
quiry. It was a dangerous and unconstitutional doctrine to maintain that Judges 
were irresponsible to Parliament It was a matter of very secondary jm. 
portance from whom the call for inquiry proceeded, when it was plain, from the 
charge of Baron Smith, the authenticity of which was not denied, that be had 
miseonducted himself on the bench. If there was no real matter for censure ! 
the Judge's conduct, he would come out of the inquiry relieved of the odium 
which would attach to him by half a vote of crimination. Mr. Stanley urged 
the absolute necessity, for the sake of Baron Smith's character, of pursuing the 
sulject further. Were such a charge made against him, he should be eager for 
inguiry. The Honse had already decided, by a very large majority, that the 
Committee should be appoimed. With what decency could they rescind that 
vole, inthe absence of all fresh facts on the subject? It was true that the 
charge of sitting late in court in Armagh bad been in part disproved ; but, as was 
stated by Mr. O'Connell, a similar case had occurred at Castle Pollard. If 
Daron Smith had stated any thing in extenuation, or bad authorized any one to 
intimate that he would abstain in future from giving such charges as the one 
complained of. Lord Althorp said that there would bave been some ground for 
rescinding the previous vote: as the matter stood, there was none. 

These arguments did not avail the Ministry on the division ; for the House 
agreed to adopt Sir Edward Knatchbull’s motion, by 161 to 155, so the Ministry 
were left in a minority of sex. The announcement of these numbers was re- 
ceived with loud cheers by the Opposition 


i 





THE BUDGET. 
House of Commons Feb. 14. 
Lord ALTHORP having moved last night, that the House of Commons 
should resolve itself into a Committee of Ways and Means, proceeded to give 
a statement of his financial plans for the ensuing year He first reminded the 
House of the state of the national income and expenditure in former years, and 
of the large reductions of taxation which had been made. The surplus of 
income on the Sth of January last was £1,512,000. He thonght he might 
safely calculate upon a continuance of prosperity. and thai the surplus would be 
augmented rather than diminished at the close of the financial year on the 5th 
April. ‘There would be a reduction also on the Estimates of £500,000; which 
when added to the surplus revenue, would raise it to two millions. There was 
another source from which he expected an increase of revenue. 
The House is aware that, according to the arrangement that took place on 
the renewal of the Charter of the East India Company, the mode in which the 
, tax has been levied upon Tea has been altered. It is no longer an ad valorum 
duty. though it was very capable of being collected in that shape while the tea 
was sold by the East India Company, it would be very difficult to collect an ad 
valorem duty when tea is sold freely by the public. Therefore a change was 
made, as far as conld be calculated atthe time, viz. in June last; and the 
revenue was fixed ata rated duty, pressing with the same weight upon the tea 
trade asthe ad valorem duty. It must be evident to the House, that though that 
might have been the case in June, if the price of tea, frora any circumstance, as 
I hope and believe it will, should be reduced, the rated duty will bear a larger 
proportion to the article than the ad valorem duty. I believe that will be 
the ease; but still the amount of duty, per pound of tea, will not be greater 
than at the date to which I aliude. The effect, however, of this change is 
material in another point of view; if, by bringing a large quantity of tea into 
the market under the old system, the price was diminished, the duty also would 
be diminished; but according to the new system under a rated duty, any 
increase in the amount of tea consumed will produce a comparative increase to 
the revenue.” 

From the cessation of the monopoly, he might expect, the duty being the 
same, that the tea would be reduced in price. He was quite sure that there 
would be an increase, fits year, at all events, forthe East India Company, at 
their next four quarterly safes, intend to bring forward nine instead of eight mil- 
lions of pounds 


This, he would remark, is an object of great importance, totally unconnected 
with the genera! revenue of the country. It will be of great importance that 
the stock of tea in the hands of the Company should be diminished as far as it 
can, so as not to imterfere with the general trader in the spring of 1835, when 
he comes into the market. The change was not adopted, however, in order to 
occasion an increase in the revenue, but on the broad principles of com- 
merce. The average amonnt of the produce of the Tea duty has hitherto been 
£3,.500,000. No doubt, as much will be bronght to market by the Board of 
Control next year, and by the private trader afterwards, as will amount to thirty- 
six millions pounds of tea, and the duty upon it, instead of being, as at present, 
413,300,000 will be £3,900,000 ; giving an addition of £600,000 to the revenue. 

Lord Althorp then stated the additional eall which would be made on the 
revenue. 

** The main additional call—indeed I may say the only one—is the money that 
must be provided to pay the interest of the loan to be raised for the grant to the 
West India proprietors. That loan, the House knows, amounts to twenty mil- 
lions sterling, and we cannot estimate the interest opon it less than £800,000. 
I have stated that the amount of the surplus revenue, if nothing be taken from 
it. will be £2,600,000 ; but we are obliged to deduct from that tne £800,000 for 
the interest of the loan of twenty millivns, which will then leave a surplos 
revenue of £1,800,000. Twill admit at once, that no man who has heard me 
express my Opinions on such subjects in this place would fee] much doubt that! 
should say upon this prospect, that, having a surplus of £1,800,000, a reduction 
of taxes ought tobe made.” 

The tax he intended to reduce was the House-tax ; which. as it amounted to 
£1,200,000, absorbed the whole of the surplus which he intended to apply to the 
purpose of reduction. He then said— 

“If the House concurs in the fitness of repealing the House tax, 1 earnestly 
hope it will support me in resisting the reduction of any large amount of taxa- 
tion. Itis not my intention at the present moment to introduce any bil! for the 
abrogation of the House-tax. I wish first to see how certain questions, regard- 
ing which notices have been given, are disposed of. [Cheers and laughter.] I 
must take care not to reduce the tax until I am quite certain of those that 
remain; and I shal] not reduce it until Tam sure I shal! not be forced to reduce 
others. [Hear! and langhter.} I know that in discussions upon these subjects, 
the House-tax and the Window-tax have always been coupled They are both 
taxes upon dweiling-houses, but some objections always urged to the House-tax 
do not apply to the Window-tax. I du not admit that the House-tax bears 
really unfairly, though it dees so apnarently, upon the lower class of houses: it 
certainly applies rather to lionses in towns than to houses in the country: bet 
be that as it may, the objection cannot be urged against the Window-tax. Since 
the year 1822, the amount of the Window-tax has been reduced no less than 
£1,466,376. ‘Thus great relief has already been given as far as respects the 
W indow-tax ; and the sum at present derived from it is £1,273,000. If. there- 
fore, the House has due regard to the wants and credit of the country, it will 


not add the repeal of the Window.tax to that of the Huuse-tax If | were to 


ook at this simply as a financial question, I think there are other taxes the repeal 
f which is more desirable [Continued cheers.} But I have stated on former 
occasions, and I fee! it very strongly, that it is one of the ingredients in the im- 
propriety of a tax that it is most exceeding!y¥ unpopular.” 


He reminded the House, that in 1792, the go'den wra of the Reformers and 
Whigs, the Window-taxes yielded £1,129.000. It was now very little more, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase in the number and yalue of houses 
He then referred to the claims which he expected would be made upon bim 
by the landed interest, whose distress had been referred to in the King’s 
Speech 

He dared tu say he should be told that he was giving relief tothe trading in- 
terest, while he was giving none to the landed interest, the distress of which 
had been admitted and recognized by the Government. He could not deny the 
force of that statement: and it would be for the House 


to decide whether it 
would adopt the suggestion he had thrown t 


out of relieving the country to the 





amount of £1,200,000 by the repeal of the House-tar. or apply the reduction 
f taxation to that amount in some other way As to the landed interest, he 
might however observe, that the pressure upc not arise so much from ge 
neral taxation, as fron i rdens This was not merely his own opinior 
t it was that of many persons connected with that interest. It would appear 
at Ministers were not unmindf f that interest. for it was not their intention 
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Cee Albion, 





a 
P rd a bill to relieve it from Tithes. (Loud cheers from several paris | 5 
nn in which those of Mr. Cobvett was very distinct.) He was sure , I 
oO 


the Henourabie Member for Oldham, and those others who joined in that cheer, - 
—_ a een the Clergy altogether. He meant no such thing; bat whai he | 
pr eenr that a measure would be introduced for the Commutation © Lites, 
rr would be found a great relief to the occupiers of land, as 1! wowid relieve | 4 
nem from a pressure which was now generally felt in the mole of collect 
This, though it ould still give the tithe to the Clergy, would, ie w 
found a great relief to the occupiers of jand. 7 ; 
[ne other measures fur the relief of the landed interesi would be one forthe | 
ment of the Poor laws } 
‘neasvre of this | 


t 
. 


s sure, be 


amend . 
He was certain, that if they were enabled to bring forward a 


kind which might be satisfactory to Parliament an! the country, the 
duction of general taxation which the present state of the income of the coun- 
try co iid afford 
With respect to Ireland— | 
He was not at that moment prepared to state the nature of the measures 
which the Government had incontemplation. He might say, however, thata 
measare W yuld be proposed which would be found a relief to that country, with 
out, be hoped, any reduction of the revenue. It would not be proper fot him to 
state any particulars of the bil! until he should be in a condition to lay the whole | 
them helore the House : 
Mr. COBBETT sard, that after the statement made by the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, his only sarprise was that he had made any statement at all. Jt did not 
appear that there was any guod reason for it how, except to stop thein from ask- | 
ing the repeal of taxes He stands up to see how many men will cheer his state- | 
ment—whether we will continue to bear those burJens, for indeed he 1s taking 
nothing from them at all, and then he will proceed to refuse all repeal of taxes. 
The Noble Lord says that he will repeal the house tax. He agreed with him | 
tat tax was not very oppressive—that it was a very proper tax for the exigen | 
cies of the state. [Hear.] Were he in the Noble Lord's place he would not 
ae reduced the tax, snd although he might be a popularity hunter, as the Hou 
Mernber for Hull had called him, if he were in the Noble Lord's place he would 
not bave done go alter what had taken place. It was an encouragement to the 
people to proceed inthe same way again. The Hon. Gentleman said he had | 
never heard him (Mr. C.) recommend the non-payment of taxes, either in writing | 
or in speaking He encouraged them not to resist, but to use passive resistance. | 
They wanted to have the malt tax repea'ed, and he hoped it would be done. He | 
had already prepared the citting of young hops—([laughter]—and this he would 
aay, that no exciseman shuuld ever touch those hops. [Hear] He wished to 
restore the good old custom of having a little malt-house attached to every farm- | 
{Laughter} He was determined that he would make malt before next | 
The Noble Lord says he will send excisemen to seize it Wii! 
he’ [Great laughter.) He would not allow them to touchit. If not he says 
he will send soldiers, He (Mr C.) would planta battery of barrels of beer tn 
the way, and if one true drop of English blood was in those soldiers, they would 
not fire but drink 
Mr. HUME had listened to the speech of the the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and that statement certainly was plain and explicit There could be no doubt | 
of what the Noble Lord’s intentions were ; but, however he might believe it to 
be satisfactory, he (Mr. Hume), did not think that it would be considered so by 
the country at large. The House seemed to cheer the proposed reduction in 
tke estimates of £590,000, and the Right Hon. Bart. contented that that saving 
was as much as could be expected The amount which the Noble Lord took last 
vear for the estimates of the navy, army, &c. was £14,723,000 ; and, without en- 
tering into details, he would say that the proposed amount would be £14,100,000 
The Noble Lord did not forget that all these establishments were kept up under 
a sum of £4,800,000 in the year 1792, but instead of approximating that golden 
era what was the fact?) Why. that the expense was now three times what it 
theft was! Would the people of England, under these circumstances, suffer 
the window tax to be continued? He hoped they would not, but that they would 
take every proper means to point out to the government how it might be done 
away with. Why should Ireland now cost the country £1,500,000 for the sup- 
port of the army there, when formerly a sum of £350,000 to £400,000 was al! 
that was required for this purpose’ It was because the government would keep 
up that which was hostile to the feelings and interests of the country. The 
ministers persisted in keeping up that church establishment which had so long 
existed in violation of the admitted public opinion in Ireland ; and in order todo 
this, Ireland was made to appear a garrison of a subjected province. Why, 
£800,000 or £900,000 might be saved by reducing the church establishment toa 
proportionate scale as compared to the number of Protestants in the country.— 
Let them have an establishment according to their number and their wants. Let 
them have what the Church of England had, and then apply the surplus funds of 
the church to other purposes. They would then have a fund which would ena- 
ble them to remove the window tax. But he perceived that there was a show 
of doing something, and yet little was done. He was glad to find that the 
government would carry into effect the repeal of the house tax, provided there 
was nothing else thrown in the way of the Noble Lord. This condition was 
attached, but they had the pledge of the Noble Lord last session that the house 
tax would be repealed Now the Noble Lord proposed to effect a reduction of 
£1,200,000 through the reduction of the house tax, but it appeared that the 
amount of this tax on the 19th of April last year was 2,500,000. Why, then, 
the sum of 1,200,000 was named, he could not imagine. It had been made a 
matter of complaint, that the government had not been treated with liberality: 
that was an extraordinary proposition to raise. Then the Noble Lord said that 
the landed interest was sorely oppressed. How unfortunate, indeed, was that 
interest! Why they had the monopoly of the food of the country by the aid 
of the oppressive tax upon corn. They were relieved from the payment of 
insurance on their buildings, which was not the case with other interests — 
He confessed he was surprised to hear, from the Noble Lord, that any part of 
the country was satisfied with the present system of tithes. Jn reference to 
this point, how different was the case in Scotland? ‘There, !and of the same 
quality as that in England was made to yield twice, and sometimes 1!iree times 
as much as it did in England. Now he covld see no reason why in England we 
should not be allowed to proceed on the same footing with the cultivators of 
land in Scotland. A measure for the commutation of tithes would be one of 
the greatest boons which could be given to the country. The Hon Member for 
Oldbam seemed to think that no alteration could be made in the peor laws with- 
out doing injury to the labourer. Now he (Hr 
trary, that the poor laws, while thev were good in principle, were vicious in their 
application. It would now, indeed, be an Herculean task to remedy the evils 
which existed, but if they were removed, it would serve to place the Jabourers in 
a better condition than they now were. Hewould here advert io an observa- 
tion of the Honourable Member for Dublin, who had stated. tha: whilst every 
landed proprietor had had his income reduced by one-third, the fioid-holder con- 
tinved still to receive his dividends as heretofore. Did that Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman know how the funds had been reduced (and the Ministry for the time 
being deserved credit for what they had done) '—did he know that «here a man 
formerly received £5 he now received only £3 10s? Was not this a reduction 
equal, or nearly so, to any which had been made in respect to land’ But he 
hoped that the observation would not he listened to. If the prices of the day 
admitted it, then, indeed, reduce the fundsto €1 per cent.; but if they began 
striking off where would they end [hear, hear]’ He was anxious to give satis- 
faction to all classes. To the land-owner he would say he must take his chance 
with other interests; and so to the monied man. He objected to the observa- 
tions which had heen made by Sir Robert Peel; for he did not give the 
jvestion fair play ; he wanted all monopolies to be vested in the landed interest 
He must say that that interest was the favoured one of the country [cries of 
No, no]. Why, surely, it was so; at least as far as it made us pay 8d instead 
of 6d for aloaf—and so in proportion for everything we eat. Let the Noble 


} 


of 


house 
Michaelinas day. 


Lord and the Rt. Hon. Bart. be prepared on the 6th of next month to argue the | 


case of the present odious corn laws, the repeal of which would effect more 
for the landed interest and for the country at large than anything else. 
Turning to commercial affairs Mr. H. said that opinions had changed in France, 
during the last year, and he knew that there was a general feeling to extend the 
intercourse between the two hingdums. He was glad to find that those who had 
hitherto looked upon England as the rival of France, now regarded her in the light 
of herally. He, therefore, had expected that the noble Lord would have 


entered into some explanation of what his views were on this subject. He had 


hoped that the duties on certain wines would have been reduced and placed on | 


‘he same footing as with tea: in fact, apon an ad valorem duty. 
and Rhenish wines, &c 
wine at ls per bottle. 
etpensive wines who chose to do so [hear } An Hon Member below him. he 
Supposed, thought of drinking nothing less than Champagne or Burgundy ; but it 
was toe bad, he maintained, to deny to another, or a poorer man, the opportunity 
of drinking weak wine because the Hon. Member and others had a taste for a 
stronger sort. He repeated he was sorry that the Noble Lord said nothing on this 
matter, and that he had not given an enlightened view upon the subject ; for the 
people of France were aware of their error, as we were. With reference also 
- the timber duties, he had anticipated some modification of the existing law 
pon what prihciple was a man to pay the same price for bad that he would for 
good timber! Why should the government levy a duty of 10s on one description 
of timber, and £2 1580n another! But this was to be done, he supposed, to 
protect the colonies. Why he would do away with this system—he would buy 
every ship engaged, and thus save half a million of money ; and of course 
‘hose ships would not be of much value which were not A 1 at Licyd’s. Now, 


Now Moselle 
were not drank, and really we might have a bottle of 


vy what he had said, he did oot mean the alwlition of the pay- , 4ud they might then take off the window tax 


ag. | Cy to benefit the people, and place them in a better condition to buy their meat, 
eggs, &c. cheap 


| Would take off the window tax and as many others as possible [hear } 


y would be | hands, a superfluity of smiles, and in the reconciliation of all the parties concern- 
joing more to releve the pressure on the landed interest than by ary small re- | ed. 
ao : 


carried by the vuited forces of Lord Althorp and Mr O'Connell, Mr. Sheil was 


Hume] believed on the con- | 


Take 100 per cent. off the weak wines, let others drink | 


eally, this was a question of great national importance. Then as to the corn 
aws, ii \uey were tv have any at all, they might have a revenue of a million 


Lil 
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As lo the scale of duty jet i be a fair one. Why not take off 6s per quarter, 
Some persons thought that the 
» bat ut was the manufactures and commerce of 
he country which gave the value to the Jand, and as they imcreased the nomber 
sane changes of commodities, aud gave the people cheap food, so it had a tenden 


aod was the source of al! value 


In conclusion, the Hon. Gentleman hoped that the Noble Lord 





CASE OF MR. SHEIL. s 


The Sheil Comedy ended as comedies invariably do, iu 4 hearty shaking of 


[t is singular enough tt.at after the motion of Tharsday last, which was ‘ 
next honourabjy acquitted) The Noble Lord and Mr. Hill both apologised to 
Mr. Sheil in the most a nple terms, and the affair ended 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTER 
The following is an abstract of the report of the committee 
lo entering on the delicate and embarrassing duty imposed upon them, they 


ascertained from Mr. {Iill, that though he could not admit the entire accuracy | “ 


of the paragragh, as a report of what he bad publicly spoken at Hull, be never 
theless recollected to have publicly charged aa Lrish member of Parliament with 


| conduct similar in substance to that which the paragraph describes —The Irish 
| member so alluded to was Richard Lalor Sheil, Esq member of Parliament for 


the county of Tipperary; and Mr. Hill states the charge, to the best of his be- 
lief, to have been substantially as follows 
* That Mr. Sheil made communications respecting the Irish coercion bill to 


| persons connected with the Government and others, with the intention thereby 


of promoting the passing of the coercion bill, and having a direct tendency to 
produce that effect, whilst his speeches and votes in the house were directed 
to the defeat of the coerciun bil 

Such was the 
ed to inquire 


substance of the allegation into which your comuiittce proceed 
Two witnesses were called before them at the suggestion of Mr 
Hull, and others were about to be examined, 


testimony 


Vill bimise 
bad expected, freely and 
spontaneously made the following communication tothe ¢ 


when Mr f, finding the 


already heard very different from what he 
mriittee 

That he had come to the conviction that his charge against Mr. Sheil, of hav 
ing directly or indirectly communicated, or imtended to communicate, to the 


Government any private opinions in opposition to those which he expressed in 


| the House of Commons, had no foundation in fact; that such charge was not 


bul was, in $} 


absolutely unfounded ; thai be had orginally been induced to make mention of 
it in a hasty and unpremeditated speech, uncer a firm persuasion that he had re- 
ceived iton undeniable evidence ; but that being now satisfied of the mistake 


into which he had fallen, and ccnvinced that the charge was wholly untrue, he 


merely tacapable of formal proof, resent sincere belief, totally and 


| came forward to express his deep and unfeigned sorrow for having ever contribut 
| ed to give it circulation 


Mr. Hil! added, that if there were any way, consistent 
with honour, by which he could make reparation to Mr. Sheil, he should deem no 
sacrifice too great to heal the wound which his erroneous statement had inflicted 

It is with the highest gratification that your committee find themselves able to 


| exonerate an accused member of Parliament trom imputations alike painful an 


undeserved. The voluntary avowal of an erroneous statement on the part of Mr 
Hill, puts it now in their power to pronounce a decided opinion, and to close the 

present inquiry. Neither of the witnesses who appeared before the committce 

| deposed to any facts calculated to bear vut the allegation against Mr. Sheil; nor 
did their testimony go to impeach tie character and honor in any way, or as to any 
matter whatever. The committee have no besitation in declaring their delibe 
rate conviction that the innocence of Mr Sheil, in respect to the whole matter 
of complaint referred to their investigation, is entire and unquestionable 


Your committee feel bound, at the same time, to express their full confidence | 288e4 in the recent outrages of 


in Mr. Hill's declaration, that the statement impeaching Mr. Sheil’s character, 


was made by him at Hull, under a sincere, though mistaken, persuasion of its | 
They derive this confidence as well from the tone of generous regret 


accuracy 
, which characterised this communication at the close of their proceeding, as from 
the candid admissions, and the evident anxiety to avoid all exaggeration and mis- 
statement, which they have observed throughout his testimony, as del.vered in 
their presence 
Birmingham Declaration —The signatures appended to the declaration of the 
laity in favour of the Established Church amounted to about 11,000. As the de 
claration simply states the attachment and respect of the signers to the Chureh 


of England, numbers of Dissenters, including several preachers arnong the Wes- | 


| leyan Methodists, have spontaneously come forward to sign it.—Adnertiser 
War- Office. Feb. 14, 1834,—12th Regt of Light Drags 
from the 80th Regt. to be Lt. v. Chaloner, who exchs.—2nd Foot: Ens. G. E. 
Cuylerto be Lt. without pur., v. Robinson, app. Adjt.; Lt. O. Robinson to be 
Adjt., v. Moore, app. Quartermaster; Lt. J. Moore, to be Quartermaster, v 
Jenkins, dec. ; Gent. Cadet T. A. Nixon, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens. v 
Cuyler.—3rd Do: H. P. Chamberlain, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Chatterton, 
app. to the 35th Regt.—26th Do: Lt. J. Piggott to be Capt. without pur. v 
M‘Latchie, dec Ens. J. D. G. Tulloch to be Lt vo Piggott: Gent. Cadet J 
M Daniell, fromthe RI Mi! Col. to be Ens. v. ‘Tulloch —34dth Do: Staff Sorg 
W. Lyons, MD, from tie h p to be Surg. v. Rankin, app. to the Rifle Bri 
vade —35th Do: Ens. O. N. Chatterton, from the 3rd Regt. to be Ens. v. Chat- 
terton, prom.—37th Lt. W.'T. Servantes, from the 77th Regt. to be Lt. v 
Morrit!, who exch.—38th Do: Ens. H. Close to be Lt. without pur. v. Bullen, 
dec. ; Ens. W. Robinson, from the h. p. of the 8th Regt. to be Ens. v. Close 
—45th Do: R. Spring Gent, to be Ens. by pur. v. Coffin, who rets.—48th Do 
Maj. J. Singleton, from the 62nd Regt. to be Maj v. Cramer, who exchs. ; Capt 
J.O. Grady, from the 62d Kegt., to Capt.,v. Bower, who exchs.—50th Do; 
Ens. C. F. Gregg to be Lt. by pur., v. Stackpole, who rets.; GT. Wyatt, 
Gent, to be Ens. by pur., v. Gregg. —55tlh Do. Lt. J. P. Sheppard, from the h 
p. of the 2d Gar. Batt , to be La. v. Browne, whose app. has not taken place. — 
62d Do; Maj. H. Cramer, from the 48:h Regt., to be Maj , v. Singleton, who 
exchs.; Capt. G. J. Bower, from the 48th Regt, to be Capt., ¥ O'Grady, who 
exchs —77th Do: Lt. W. J. Morritt, from the 37th Regt, to be Lt, v. Ser- 
| vantes, who exchs —86th Do: T 
| who rets —891h Do: Lt R Chaloner. from the 12th Let. Drags, to be Lt, v 
Bayntun, who exchs.—96th Do: Lt. J. Telford to be Capt. by pur. ¥. Graham, 
who rets.; Ens E. Barclay to be Lt. by pur, v. Telford; W. A. Eyton, Gent, 
to be Eus. by pur, v. Barclay —Itifle Brigade. —Surg. R Ranken, from the 34th 
Regt., to be Surg., v. T. H. Ridgeway, who rete. upon h p 

Memoranda —The date of Lt. J. R Hart's commission in the 49th Regt, 
should be the 8th Feb , 1834, and not the 7th. as stated in the Gazette of the 
7th inst —The Christian name of Ens. Friend, of the 55th Ft, is Albert, and 
| not Alfrod, as stated in the Gazette of the 31st of Jan, 1834 

Office of Ordnance —RI. Regt. of Art; First Lt. E. Morgan to be See 
Capt., v. Coxwell, retired on b. p.; Sec. Lt A. Newcomen to be First Lt., v 
| Morgan; Sec. Capt. G. S. Maule, tobe Adjt, v. Heron, prom —Corps of Ri! 
| Engineers —Sec. Lt. J.G. M*Kerlie, with temporary rank, to be Second Li., 
| with permanent rank. — 

PORTUGAL. 
Liverpool, February 25.—The Pantaloon arrived at Falmouth on Thursday 
last, bringing letters from Lisbon to the 9th inst. The following is an extract of 
| a letter dated Lisbon, Feb. 8: 

“ The Miguelites, in great force (about 3000 men), have marched round from 
Saitarem, on the south side of the Tagus, and have appeared at Aldea Gallega. 
| just opposite to this city. I am informed they may be seen, and I do not doubt it 

I have been told that some vessels of war have been firing on themal] day. If 

care be not taken, they will get possession of St Ubes, and the fort of Almada, 

which is directly opposite the centre of the city Without foreign interference 
| the war will be interminable ; Miguel's troops stand by hin. ‘They are neither 
| half-fed nor half-clothed. This is not less true than surprising. Miguel has 
| nearly the whole country in his favour.” 
| The fact that Miguel feels himself strong enough to detach 3000 tnen to ad- 
vance upon St. Ubes, would seem to argue that he entertains no fears for the 
safety of Santarem ‘The United Kingdom steamer disembarked four hundred 
and fifty Belgian troops on the 7th. They were immediately informed that their 
pay would be the same asthe Portuguese troops, and that the agreement made 
with them before they embarked would not be abided by. At this they, naturally 
| enough, became very discontented, and protested against their treatment as a 

dishonourable breach of faith, but to no purpose 

About one hundred and fifty British subjects are daily marched through the 

streets of Lisbon,chained together in parties of about a dozen, to work on the roads 
| These are the free-born Englishmen who sallied forth to liberate enthralled Por- 

togal from the grasp of an usurper and atyrant! These rogues in irons have 

made a happy exchange; they have gone from English gaols into foreign hulks. 

Thediberators are converted inte galley slaves, and in this capacity they wil! 

certainly be useful in cleaning the streets of Lisbon. 

SPAIN. 
Liverpool Feb. 25.—The intelligence from Spain is of a very vague and 

meagre character. The Queen's ministers do not seem to be acting in the man- 
ner best adapted to promote the interests or secure the tranquillity of the country 
By the influence of court intrigue it appears that Mina is prevented from re- 
| turning to Spain, and thus the country wil! be deprived not only of his services, 
| but also of those of several other talented constitutionalists, who make their 
| return to Spain contingent on that of Mina 


carried into effect, will enable him to repeal the House Trax 
ia round numbers are as follows 


t xpenditare, £500,000 


Lt. W. H. Bayntun, | 


Biewitt, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Steele, | 


ENS AD BUOW, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1834 


By the Roseve from Liverpool, and the Utica from Havre, we have received 


ondeo and Paris papers to the 23d of February 


The Parliamentary campaign bas opened with extraordinary activity, and 
everal questions of bigh national importance have been discussed ; but in ow: 


anxiety to lay hefore our readers several of these debates, we have left our- 
selves litthe room for comment 


Lord Althorp, it will be seen, brought forward 
he Budget on the 14th February, and announced many reductions, which, whea 
His calculations 

In the Treasury, £1,500,000: jnciease of 
luties on Tea, from anticipaied increased consumption, £600,000 ; reduction of 
Total surplus, £2,600,000 Of this sum £800,000 
be required to pay the interest on the £20,000,000 compensation fund for 


the West India proprietors of slaves, leaving £1,800,000 to be applied to the 


reduction of taxes, of which the greater part will be absorbed by the loss of 
the tax on houses, as before stated. So far it looks well, but Sir Robert Pee! 
£600,000 increase on Tea would be 
Indeed the noble Chancellor of the Exchequer himself did not appear 
to have the best opinion of bis own plan—for he admitted that the repeal of the 
house tas was not the most jud 


and others express¢ dl stror 


ig doubts if the 


realized 


icious, and that it would not give the greatest de- 
gree of relief to the country it then it would be more popular to select that 
than any ocher! Cobbett was of the same opinion, and censured the Noble Lord 
for yielding the point. Here then we havea notable instance of the interest of 


the country being sacrificed to popular clamour 


So much for Reform ' 
But the most important toeture is the powerless state of the Ministry per ve 


On three important questions the Cabinet bas been once beaten , and twice gained 
On Mr D 


cratiny of the Pension List, after great efforts, 
y of ephi only w a full house 


such victories that a few ers of the same sort would be ruinous 
W. Harvey's metion, for 4 


Lord Althorp gained a m On the Marquess 


of Chandos'’s motion, that the House should, in any reduction of taxes, consider 
the agricultural interest, the majority was four, On the motion for discharg 
ing the order for the Committee to enquire into the charges against Baron Smith, 
the Ministry was defeated Ly a ma ority of ary This really looks serious, as al! 
three are questions totally difereutin their character, and enlisting a different 


setof advocates and opponents in each case 
The question of Baron Smith, of which we 
have given a well digested account—for it is quite impossible to give the volum 
the Ca 
the Ministry, indeed, was got 
even united in itself, for Sir James Graham, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and Mr. Spring Rice, both voted against their colleagues 


Such a week of disasters would 
ruin any thing but a Whig Cabinet 


nous proceedings entire—created much sensation, and 


drew on 
binet unmitigated censure from all quarters ; 
The charges were 
frivolous and vexatious in the first place, and were brought forward by Mi 
The 
that Judge Sinith, 
, when tinpanelled for the trial of persons ew 


O'Connell, who avowedly acted under personal hostility to the Judge 
charges urged by the Great Agitator were twofold, first 
in his charge to a Grand Jury 
burning, &c.; mixed politics with his law— 
that is to say, he dwelt with particular emphasis on the enormity of those die 
organizers and agitators, who set the laws at defiance and thus place a Wreasona 
ble txample before the eyes of their more ignorant and uninformed countrymen, 
| meaning, of course, Mr. O'Connell. ‘The other charge was designed merely ss 
a cover to take off the imputation of personal resentment to the first, and a 
flimsy cover it was, for it merely accused the Judge of lying a-bed too late in 
| the morning! and not appearing in Court before twelve o'clock in the 


| day. On 


| docket of 


occasion it 
tried a 
act we should suppose #¢ unpleasant to the Bench as to any other person 


one was affirmed, the Judge had in a very full 


prisoners person after twelve o'clock ot night—an 


| in the court. On the partef Baron Smith it was contended that his remarks 
on the political condition of the country were not unusual, in fact, the King 
| himself, in his speech to Parliamnent, had denounced political agitators, and pro 
| mised them the full severity of the laws, On the other point, it was shewn that 
the ordinary practice of Irish Judges is to ascend the Bench at half-past eleven, 
so that Judge Smith had only deviated half an hour from acknowledged prece- 
dent, and which deviation, 1 was contended, had better be left to the correction 
But upos 


these two miserable pretexts, engendered and brought forward from motives of 


of public opinion, orto a friendly intimation from the Government 


personal enmity, was a Judge of the land, whose honesty no man questioned, 
whose legal ability was never doubted, und whose judicial decisions were unim- 
peachable, tried, as it were, and found guilty by Parliament, and held up to the 
execration of the mob. And to effect this, the King's Ministers threw in the 
weight of all their influence, because the accosed happened to differ with them 
in political opinions. Fortunalely, justice is not yet extinguished in the Bri- 
tish Legislature, and on tie question being brought up for re-consideration, the 
accused was acquitted, and his accusers signally and disgracefully defeated 
We lament to see that Mr. Staley was among the number of these accusers, 
and that Mr. Littleton deviated from his promise, and tead of ng Mr 
O'Connell's motion, suddenly changed his mind and supported it 
On the 21st February, Mr. G. Robinson asked Lord Althorp if he meditated 
His Lordship replied that be 
did not, but would not promis what might happen the nezt Session 
It will be seen that the Parliamentary enquiry ended in the acquittal of Mr 
Sheil. Nobody, upon investigation, wae willing to come forward and substas- 
| tiate what had been alleged against him. The Report of the Committee will 
be found elsewhere Funds on 22d Feb. 90 1-2 
Having exhausted our space we canonly say very briefly, that the intelligence 
from France wears a cloudy aspect. ‘The severity of Louis Philippe against the 
press, and the recentorder to shut up all the theatres at eleven o'clock, have pro- 
and at the last dates several disturbances had taken place 
g the facturers, 








re 


| any change in the Timber Duties, this Session 


duced much irritation 
At Lyous there had been sume commution 





at Paris 
but that had much abated at the latest dates 





The Polish exiles which have just arrived in two Austrian frigates are olyects 
of great interest, and many benevolent individuals are engaged in making owt 
‘some plan for their comfurt and accommodation. We understand that a gift of 
| 200 acres of land has been offered to each person in Texas, who may choose to go 
thither. As the climate i» healthy, the soil highly fruitfal and the eountry 
abounding with game, perhaps sume will be induced to accept the offer 
The opera of Artaxerzes was produced at the Park on Thursday. A good 
| and discriminating audience was present. We have not room to-day to ge 
| into partica'ars, and must content ourselves with stating briefly that the piece 
was executed in a master'y manner Mra. Wood, as Mandane, electrified the 
house, and brought down the warmest plaudits Mr. Wood and Mr. Jones were 
» Mild as the Moonbeams,” in which Mre. Sharpe and Mrs. Otto 
took parte, wasencored. Kehcrt the Devi will be produced on Monday. 
| Miss Charlotte Barnes’ debit bas been very successful. Her performance of 
| Juliet on Wednesday was marked with much taste and fine conception We 
regret that our /imits prevent us from saying more. 

The lovers of fun and good anecdote will regret to learn the death of Se 
Jonab Barrington, which took place lately in France. 

Messrs Harper & Drothers have re-published Allan Cunningham's “ Lives of 
Eminent Painters,” iv 2 vole, which forms No. 66 and 67 of their Family La 
brary. We believe we have already made extracts from this work ; but the tithe 
explains its character, and the name of the author is # sufficient guarantee for 
the excellence of its matter and manner of execution 

No. 2 of the Emigrant’s Magazine has just appeared. It is filled with ex- 
cellent matter, and is every way deserving of encouragement Itis published 
by Mr. Wiley, No. 22 Nassau street, at the low price of $1 per annum. 


| io good voice 





— 


CE.—Benevolent Society for the relief of the Widows and Orphans of En 
iia, The Annual BMecting of this Socety will be | as ae An 
Hotel, No.7 Gold street, on Monday April 7th, seven © aot . M. o ‘ . 
has already been done during - short = that thes 7 vk war — = 
therefore most impressively call upon nglish Resvients 
Socie'y #0 necersary and tant. 
ward and enable us to enlarge and perpetuate & sOuN A Pans. — 
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Summary. 


Mr. Thelwall.—The once 
torious—Jobn Thelwall, who died at Bath on Monday last, after an illness of 
only a few hours, was a native of London. He was born in the year 1766, in 
Chandos street, Covent garden; and he was educated in private schwols, at 
Lambeth, and afterwards at Highgate. His youthful fancy first led him to 
become a student at the Royal Academy; subsequently he was employed in an 


attorney's office ; and, at a still later period, he devoted himself to the study of | 


inédicine. Doring these periods he became known in the debating societies 
which then abounded in the metropolis. So early as 1787, he published “ A Lo- 
gendary Tale,” and in 1790, two volumesof poetry. Intoxicated with the per- 
nicious French doctrines of the day, he “ assisted" extensively in several popu- 
jar meetings; and, in 1792, he commenced a series of extemporaneous lectures 
on political subjeets Night after night, his inflammatory harangues drew ci1uowded 
audiences 

At length, political lecturing wan interdicted by act of Parliament 
interim, however, Mr. Thelwatl was included in an indictment for constructive 
treasun, with eleven other members of certain associations for the ostensible 
object of obtaining a reform in Parliament; but, after atrial of three days, he 
was acquitted, and borne to his house on the shoulders of an excited mob 

In 1818, however, he again figured at political meetings. He also conducted 


a weekly paper, supporting the cause of Parliamentary Reform with considerable | 


ability. Since that period, he had, at different times, been the editor of two or 
three other periodicals; but those speculations were not favourable to his 
interest 

Thongh violent and ultra in his political views, Mr. Thelwall has always been 
held consistent and honest; and, in private life, of conduct unimpeachable 

Amongst numerous productions, political, literary, and scientific, may be men- 
tioned ** An Essay towarte a Defimtion of Animal Vitality,” in which several 
of the opinions of John Hunter are examined and controverted ;—" The Vesti- 
bole of Eloquence ;" 


ficiency in the Roof of the Moutl:,”’ &e. 

His Majesty bias been graciously pleased to confer the military decoration of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order on Major Kamsay, 77ih Regiment, late 
Military Secretary to the Ear! of Belmore, when Governor-General of Jamaica. 

At @ meeting of the Common Council of Bristol, on Saturday last, bis Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort was unanimously elected Lord High Steward of Bristol, 
in the place of the Kight Hon. Lord Grenville, deceased 

Strange stories are circulated by the foreign papers concerning the Queen 
Dowager of Spain and her Tilbury friend, Lieutenant ——. It would appear 
that the dignity of Regent possesses an unfortunate influence over the morals of 
the Princesses of the ‘Iwo Sicilies 

Lord and Lady Vernon embarked on Sunday last, on board of his Lordship's 
beautiful yacht, the Harlequin, and sailed on a visit to the most interesting parts 
of the Mediterranean. 

The Marquess of Sligo, having been rather serions!y indisposed during his stay 
at Portsmouth, was accompanied on board the Blonde by Dr. Stewart, of that 
town, who continued with his Lordship up tothe period of his embarkation, at 
which time he was nearly convalescent. 

Whitehall, Feb. 21, 1831.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, for granting the dignity of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to Sir John Bayley, of Bedford 
aquare, inthe county of Middlesex, and the heirs male of his body lawfully 
begotten 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit Major Sir Francis Head 
to accept and wear the Order of Merit, conferred upon him by the King of 
Prussia, for his services in the battles of Charleroi and Liguy. His Majesty 


has also conferred upon Sir Francis Head the 3d Class of the Hoyal Hanoverian | 


Guelphic Order 


We understand that, as soon as the arrangements now in progress at the Ex- | 


chequer, in respect to the Auditorshjp, are completed, Mr. Poulett Thompson 


will succeed Lord Auckland as President of the Board of Trade; his Lordship | 


retiring on the Mastership of the Mint and his new appointments at the Ex- 
chequer. 

The Ordoance estimates for 1834 have just been published 
as compared with those of last year. a saving of £295,309 
is in the superannuation list, amounting to £178,066. 


The Marquess of Anglesey's beantiful yacht, the Pearl, bas just been put in a 


state of thorough repair, and has been considerably lengthened by the bow and 
stern. ‘The Pearl is expected to leave England next month to meet the Noble 
Marquess at Naples 


The following arrangements have just been definitely made at the Horse- 


Guards :—Major-General Sir Thomas Reynell, K. C. B. succeeds to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship of Portsmouth, and the command of the south-west district, 
vacant by the appointment of Sir Colin Campbell to the Staff in North America, 
Major-General the Hon. Percy Arthur Upton, C. B. is to replace Sir John Came- 
ron at Devonport, in command of the western district. Major-General Archibald 
Campbell, ©. B, will forthwith relieve Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, in the command 
of the southern district, Cork, of the Irish Staff —Court Journal Feb. 22. 

Mr. Baron Bayley resigned his judicial functions on Wednesday, and is to be 
created a Baronet. 

The marriage of the Earl of Glengall with Mis* Mellish was solemnized on 
20th Feb., at St. George's, Hanover Square. 

By a letter received from Constantinople, dated the 13th ult., we are informed 
that the marriage of the Princess Saliha, eldest daughter of the Sultan, was 
shortly to take place. The announcement, which was published in a Turkish 
paper, is highly oriental : the following is a litera! translation. —* Her Highness, 
the noble and chaste Saliha Sultana, of Imperial! dignity, daughter of his High- 


ness the Emperor, distinguished for her modesty, and reared behind the select | 
| chionesses till they married, and, under particular circumstances, even | 


curtains of chastity in the harem of the Seraglio, the crown of purity and the 
diadem of pudicity, being arrived at the resplendent age of discretion, and being 
in the flower of connubiality prepared for legalised matrimony, &c.” The 
intended husband, Hal)! Pacha, a stout, handsome Georgian. not many years 
ago a slave, is not mentioned, as that would be quite against Eastern etiquette ; 
neither is there a word said about the Princess's beauty, which is by no means 
equal to her chastity and modesty. The officers of her Highhess’s household 
are enumerated in the announcement, and ber Palace is named the abode of joy. 

Madile. Celeste leaves Covent Garden Theatre next week, to fulfil ber 
engagements at Bath, Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Liverpool. She will 
return to London to complete her engagement at the Garden, in May next; after 
which she proceeds to America, where she ie engaged for two years. 

Sharp Critcism —The dramatic critic of a Liverpool paper, in his criticism 
on the Italian Opera, which was opened at the theatre in that town on Monday 
last, says the voice of the lady who personated Semiramide was ‘thin and danny, 
with an occasional addiction to sing sharp. 

An active canvass has commenced in Marylebone for Mr. Crawford, where a 
strong party is endeavouring to prevail upon Sir John Cam Hobhouse to become 
acandidate. The Radicals require twenty-two pledges from whatever candidate 
they propose or support; one of which is, that he will never accept place or 
pension from the present or any other Administration 

The colossal statue in bronze of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, which 
has been so long in the atelier of Mr. Westmacott, R.A., is at length very 
nearly finished, and will be raised to its lofty pedestal on the column in Welling- 
toh square, Waterloo place, in about five or six weeks from this time. 


The Opera.—From unavoidable circumstances the opening of this establish | 


ment is delayed until the Ist of March. Mons. Laporte arrived in town on 
Thursday night, alter having concluded all his arrangements with the different 
artistes engaged forthe season. There is no foundation whatever for the report 
that Madile. Taglioni will not join the company. So far from that being the 


case, we know for a fact that she offered to hecome one of Laporte’s securities | 


for the rent of the King’s theatre. 

French Plays.—Several of the French company engaged by Laporte have 
arrwed, Add intend to commence Operations 9s soon as it is determined at what 
Theatre they can appear 
direction of Madile. Irma 


Mr. Metrose, the vocalist, formerly of the Theatre Royal, Drary lane, and part 


proprietor with Mr. Chapman in the Queen's Theatre, died on the 16th ult. in | 


Deblin, after an illness of only twenty-four hours 


The East India Company having determined to disband the East India Vo- 
lunteers, his Majesty bas been pleased to direct that Colonel Astell shal! convey 
to the commissioned, non-commissioned officers, and privates of that corps, bis 
deep sense of the zeal and patriotism which have been uniformly displayed by 
the corps, and that it is his Majesty's pleasure, as a mark of his royal approba- 
tion, to allow the officers of the corps to retain the rank and honours belonging 
to their respective commissions 


popular and celebrated—or, as some would say, no- | 


In the | 


—*A Letter to Mr Cline, on Defective Development of | 
the Facalties ;"—* Hlastration of Rhymths ;"—* Results of Experience on De- | 


They exhibit, 
The chief saving 


These performances are to be under the immediate | 


| large tigress, were kept, and staved in the whole ide of the vehicle. 


Every | man who gets in love because be has determined to marry, instead of 


April 5, 








| pains pessible were taken to prevent the beasts obtaining their liberty, by | because he is in love, goes about to private parties and to public places in =e 


Search 


repairing the van as well as circumstances would permit, and by closing the | of a wife; and there he is attracted by a woman's appearance, and the figure 
gates of the yard; but in the course of the night the beasts by some means re- | which she makes in public, not by her amiable deportment, her domestic Qualities 
moved one of the broken pannels, and succeeded in making their escape by the | and her good report. 


Watering places might with equal propriety be called fish. 


back yard into the fields, where the tigress attacked a number of sheep, and | ing places, because they are frequented by female anglers, who are in quest of 


killed three 
| wounded two others. ‘The bleating of the sheep, the lowing of the cows, and 
the roaring of the lion, aroused the keepers and several of the inhabitants, when 
nstant pursuit was made by the whole body, in order to kill, or, if possible, ta 
retake them 
feeding on the cow which had fallen a victim to bis irresistible fury. They im- 
mediately fronted him as well as their fears would admit, and several shots were 
fired, by which the lion was severely wounded. The infuriated animal suddenly 
rushed upon a man who was at some distance from hun, and before assistance 
could be rendered he unfortunately killed him. He then dashed into a cow-shed, 
where, by the well-known voice of the keepers, and their able management, he 
was secured, and lodged ina place of safety without further mischief. The 
party then went in pursuit of the tigress, which had taken another direction, and 
| had fallen in with some persons going to work in the brick-fields. The animal 
attacked a woman with a child in ber arms, and a boy about 11 years of age, all 
of whom were killed before assistance arrived. On the party coming up they 
| were horror-struck at the spectacle. Every exertion was made to secure the 
animal, but it was not before she was so dangerously wounded as not to be ex- 
pected to recover that that olject could be effected. On the following day an 
inquest was held, when, after a patient investigation, a verdict of * Accidental 
Death” was returned, deodand £10 on the beasts. ‘Too much praise cannot be 
given to Mr. Wombwell for the promptness he displayed on hearing the melan- 
choly accident. He expressed the utmost concern, ordered the funerale of the 
| suffering to take place at his expense, and promised to make goud all damages 
arising from the melancholy eveut.— Northampton Herald. 


most ably conducted by Dr. Camidge. Miss Riviere and Machin sang at the 
last. ‘The York critics pronounce Machin as having one of the most magnificent 
and mellow voices heard since the best days of Bartleman, and as second to no 
British vocalist now before the public 


The following gentlemen were presented at the King’s Levee, on the 21st 
| Feb. :— 

Ross, Captain John, R.N_., oa his return from a voyage of discovery, by Sir. 
J. Graham 


Regions, and appointment to his Majesty's ship Victory, by the Right Hon. Sir 
J. Graham 

Campbell, Major General Sir Colin, on appointment as Lieutenant Governor 
of Nova Scotia, by the Right Hon. FE. Stanley 

Hughes, Mr. W. Hughes, M.P. to present a copy of his new edition, dedi- 
| cated to the King, of De Lolme * On the Constitution of England ™ 
| Harris, Lieut.-Col. H. Bultee!, Deputy- Adjt. Gen. of Nova Scetia. on his re- 


| turn from America, and on receiving the 3d class of the Royal Hanoverian | 


| Guelphic Order, by the Master General of the Ordnance 
Franklin, Captain Sir John, on his return from the Mediterranean, by Sir 
James Graham. 


Bankhead, Mr, his Majesty's Secretary of Legation to the United States, by 


| Lord Palmerston. 
Temple, Capt. on his return from Canada, by Lord Harris. 


MRS. WOOD. 

Sweet child of song! I could forever gaze 

Upon thine eye, where wildest beauty’s beaming ; 
For most enchanting and o’erpowering raye 

Are ever from thy velvet fringes streaming. 
| But all the winning loveliness that plays 

Around thy form, and chains the soul when dreaming, 
All the bright beams of thy quick glancing eye, 
We cannot gaze upon without a sigh 


Care seems to have usurped the work of time, 
Though Time hath lightly mark’d thee with his fingers ; 
Sorrow hath lain upon thy heart its lime, 
And many a tear upon thine eye-lid lingers ; 
The thankless wordlings round thee rong a chime 
Of accusations—truth has quelled the ringers, 
| Thouch I have said thus from an honest feeling, 
The Critic's privilege is o'er me stealing. 


You certainly are beautiful, and know it. 
Although at times you look pale as a ghost ; 
You've read this maxim, doubtless, and oft shew it— 
** Beauty, when unadorned, ‘s adorned the most.” 
And then your voice, why truly I avow it, 
One of a mighty compass you can boast— 
But when you sing I think it, for my part, 
Merely a finished !ecture on the art 
Femaie Precedence.—The order of vrecedence as it affects the daughters of 
| Peers, has something very strange in it. It may not, perhaps, be generally 


| 


They first discovered the lion about three or four fields distant, | 


The York Concerts have gone off with great éclat this season, having been 


Ross, Commander James Clark, on his return from discovery in the Aretic | 


The lion, finding himself at liberty, was by no means idle, but such prey, the elder fur their daughters, the younger for themselves. But it is a 
faliing in with some cows belonging to Mr. Wilson, killed one and severely | dangerous port, for the fair Piscutrix 1s not more likely to catch a bonito, 


or 
dorado, than she is to be caught by a shark —The Doctor, &c. : 






T having been stated to G. G. SCHNEIDER (the sole proprietor and invenig 
of his Russia Medicated Hare Skins,) that sundry Furriers are selling a Pes ma 
article: notice is hereby given thatno Furrier will be allowed, on any account, to 
, come a vender of Schneider’s Medicated Russia Hare Skins. These skins are wo 
with the fur next the skin, on the chest, as a preventative to coughs andcolds. For |" 
dies, on the inside of the corset, as high as convement. [March 15, f)* 
T° CHEMISTS, APOTHECARIES and DRUGGISTS—An establishea be. 
siness is offered for disposal on the most advantageous terms, in the rising ex 
of York, Upper Canada, the proprietor being about to retire. y 
For a wholesale and retail establishment a more eligible opportunity could not be 
found, the Province being mainly indebted at present to New York for its supplies 
Particulars may be had at the office of this paper, or by application to Messrs. 4 
M. Greig & Co., York, Upper Canada. 
The conditions of purchase would be made easy. [March 8-41. 


O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS OF GOOD CHARACTER—A selec 
association, consisting of a few geutlemen of character and standing, are ready 
to sell lands in a Colonization-grant in Texas, at a low sum per acre. They have 
most respectable agents at this moment on the spot; the land and climate are every 
way desirable ; and it is the intention of the parties interested, to persevere in their 
operations, and to look to the welfare of their settlers. None but worthy people wit 
be allowed to go upon the property. Jt will be sold in pieces, consisting of city ang 
farm lots of 177 186-1000 acres. or 4428 402-1000 acres, 
Settlers can, if they please, take advantage of a vessel which the association shortly 
intend to charter; and the Captain of which (whois now on his way from Texas) 
| intends to be a settler upon the Lands. For price and other conditions apply to 
CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsel & Secretary to the Association, 
March 15-tf.] No. 2, William Street, near Hanover Square, 


IRTH, AND HALL, No. 1 Franklin Square, New York, would intimate w 
their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of 
Cabinet and Horizontal PPANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manofature, 
which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar. 
ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncellos ; 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 
Bugl+s, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band. — 
They daily receive new music from al! parts of the United States, and are constantly 
importing and publishing sashionable music. 
N. B. Amateurs and professors are invited tocall and see some French Music, jus: 
received, consisting of Duets for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quarteties 
Music for Military Bands, full Orchestra, &c. , 


TRETH. 
AMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 


' 

| KS a copartnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafier to attend exciy. 
| sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the professicg, 
| 
} 

















Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability, 

The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
and Avery, I feel great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire con§- 
| dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, 11 Park-place.” 

N. B. Rooms at No, 20 Beekman-street, six doors from Clinton Hall, 

{March 22, 6m.) 
MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
} COMPANY. 
'c_} Since the last report twenty-five persons have been insured. Of whom 
5 are in the City of New York, 25 are out of the City of New York,—25, 
11 are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 officers Army & Navy, 3 teachers, 2 Clerks & Ac- 
| countants, and 5 other pursuits,—25. 
| Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do dofor Ef, 
| 3,—25. 
| Ofthese there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 4 ; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
| do do 1,000 do do 7. E. A. NICOLL, Secretary, 
| New York, Feb. 8.—4t. 


P BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
@Williim street, New York (Jan. 6. 
was ICK & Uw. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeater 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 
March (6. 








| 











NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frow 
New-York. London, 

} Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| “ 16, “ 16, “* 16, Aprill, Aug.1, Dee.! 

| Canada, Britton, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “16 * 16, * 16, 
| Sovereign, Griswold, ;. “* 16, “* 16, ** 16,May I, Sep.1, Jan. 1, 
| Hannibal, Hebard, jAug.1, Dee. 1, Aprill,, “ 16, “ 16, ** 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, } “ 16, “* 16, ** 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb, 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1,) ‘16, “ 16, * 16, 
President, Moore, ; “16, “* 16, * 16,'July i, Nov.1, Mar. 1, 





\ 
| These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, builtin this city of the 
| best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experi- 


} 
} 


| known that unmarried daughters have always the same rank as their eldest | 


brother, during the lifetime of the father ; and this independant of the particular 
title which by courtesy the brother may bear. For instance, a Duke's eldest 
son ranks as a Marquess, consequently al! his sisters unmarried have their rank 


of Marchioness, though he himseif should be nominally but an Earl or Baron ; | 


| for the title of Marquess being less ancient than the latter, is not the second 
title of the eldest and highest Dukes of the realm. The Duke of Norfolk's 
eldest son is only Earl of Surrey, and the Duke of Somerset's eldest son 
but Baron Seymour. Still their daughters would all rank as Mar- 


| shteewarde : which forms one of the strongest anomalies of all. For 


| if a Duke had ten daughters, three of whom were to marry Earls, three | 


| Viseounts, three Barons, and the tenth and youngest should marry her fa- 


all her eldest sisters, though every one of them be Peeressea. Let us suppose 


| Lady Frances—being a commoner, his Lordship's rank, as the youngest son of 
| a Duke, would be below a Viscount, while her Ladyship, continuing a Duke's 


ther’s footman, the latter would retain the rank of Marchioness, and go before , 


| the youngest son of a Duke, Lord Francis, should marry the daughter of a Duke, | 


| daughter, might assume the rank of Marchiouess; all depending upon the re- 


tention of asingle letter, little ¢ ora! If, after her marriage, her Ladyship 
should should choose to call herself by the name of her Lord, Lady Francis, she 


would go below Viscountesses; if, which she would have a right to, she should | 


retain her own name, and call herself Lady Frances, she would precede not only 
| Viscountesses but Countesses. The confusion. however, might not stop here 
Let us further suppose that his Majesty should ve pleased to call the Noble Lord 
| up to the House of Peers, by the title of Baron So-and-so—how strange would 
the state of things benow! By their elevation tothe Peerage (for so it must 


| be regarded), his Lordship would absolutely lose one step, and her Ladyship 


| three, in order of precedence—-Manual of Rank and Nobility. 
DOMESTIC ENJOYMENT. 
Home is man's ark when troubled spring, 
When gathering tempests shade his morrow; 
| And woman's love, the bird that brings 
| His peace-branch o'er a flood of sorrow. 


God gave the bond of hearts at first, 
To be the crown of Eden's pleasure ; 
And sure since Earth with thorns was curst, 
It boasts no purer, prouder treasure. 
There is something interesting, and affecting too, in the following account of 
| the termination ofa day's sportwith Mr. Berkeley's hounds on Thursday week :-— 


of thirty-five minutes towards the Chase and Castle Ashby, where, climbing the 
walls of the Deer Park and Gardens, the hounds ran him to ground 
rite horse of Mr. B.'s, named Jack, was out on that day, the rider of which dis- 
mounted on reaching Reynard’s retreat, and left him in the midst of the hounds : 
the next moment he fell, and died upon the green sod, beneath which lay earthed 
his last fox. This old hunter's exit was in keeping, and graphical!y correct, for 
he died orer his fox, clothed and surrounded with the ample appointments of the 
chase, and was buried at the blast of the hunteman’s horn 
man, and a lover of that noble and intelligent animal, will know how to appre- 
ciate the loss of a creature so gallant, and which for twenty yeais had been as 
docile as he was high-spirited and enduring 


| 


It is in contemplation, we understand, to get up a requisition in Mary-le-Bone 


into nomination for that borough —Bells Messenger 
Marriage —The man who marries for mere worldly motives, without a spark 


Escape of a Lion and a Tigress from Wombiwell's Menagerie—Four Persons | of affection on the woman's part, may nevertheless get, in every worldly sense 


Killed —A melancholy accident occurred at Wombell's Menagerie, in conse- 
quence of the lion, Wallacé, and a large tigress, escaping from the caravan at 
Worksworth, on Tuesday night last, on the way to Newhaven fair. It appears 
that the drivers putting the vans into the yard of the White Lion inn, when acar- 


of the word, a good wife; and while English women continue to be what, thank 
Heaven they are, he is likely todo so; but when a woman is married for the 
sake of her fortune, the case is altered, and the chances are 500 to one that she 
marries a villain, or at least ascoundrel. * * * To set about seeking a wife 


rvage laden with timber came in contact with the one in which the celebrated lion | is like seeking one’s fortune, and the probability of finding a good one in such a 


Wallace, who contended with and defeated the dogs at Warwick, and a very 


| quest is less, though poor enough, Heaven knows, inbothcases * * * The 


enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors ofthe several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
established rates th .t are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships. 
For Peight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; % 
JOHN GRISWOLD, #9 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co, 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continom 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. ; Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sasling from 
Vew- York. avre. 
Sully, C.A.Forlhes|Dec, 8, April8, Aug. 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. |, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell| “16, “16, * 16) “* .g & g @ ¢. 
Rhone, J.Rockett,| “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, * 16, % 16, 
Formosa, W.B. Orne, Jan. 8,May 8,Sept.8, 


Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
W. Burrows} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, “ 8, * 8% 8 
Weiderholdt) “ 24, “24, ‘* 24,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pierce, Feb. 8, June 8, Oct. 8,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. |, 
H.Robinson, ‘“* 16, ** 16, “16, “ 8, * g * & 


Francois Ist, 
Manchester, 
Charlemagne, 
Francis Depau, 





Poland, Richardson) ‘ 24, “24, “241 * 16, % 16, * 46° 
Albany, Hawkins, |Mar. 8, July 8, Nov.8,/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,; “* 16, * 16, * 16) * 6 ~ o, * 6 
Henri IV. J, Castoft. * 24, “24, “265 * 16, * 16, * 1, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subseribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South et. 
JOHN ft. BOYD. Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—OLD LINE. 
The Old Line of Packets will be continued by the subscribers, to sail frem N-York 





, and Liverpool, on the Ist and 16th of each month, with the exception that when the 
| sailing day falls on Sunday, the ships will sail the succeeding Monday. 


They met at Easton Wood, found an old dog-fox, which gave them a sharp run | 


A faaou- | 


A thorongh sporte- | 


4 . . ‘ | Ajax 
to Sir John Cam Hobhouse, to allow himself, in case of a vacancy, to be put | Ajax, 


ips. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from meee fen f Srom 

Yew York. | iverpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, (|Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “ 16,'Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. i,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 


Europe, 


Maxwell, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
South America, oe 


Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, 6, “ 16, 











Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “ 16,)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
Orpheus, _ Glover, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
North America, Dixey, "6 - ee * 16,,June 1, Oct. 1, ¥eb. |, 


These ships are ail of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which w 
be found on board. For freight or passave apply to 

BARING, BROTHERS, & CO., Liverpool, and te 
GOODHUE & CO., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, betwee® 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 

Ships. | Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Avg 38, 

| C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | J. Taubman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30, 

The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speeey 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which ean contribute to the comfort of passengers. ‘The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the bes 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, 4 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACTE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street- 
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